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CHAPTER I 



MRS. PEGRAM 



It was, of course, a melancholy scene, yet the 
churchyard had a pensive beauty which miti- 
gated the appearance of melancholy. The old 
grey church, half covered with ivy, stood on 
the slope of a hill, and the churchyard sur- 
rounding it was laid out with singular care 
and beauty. It was, in fact, more like a 
garden than a graveyard, and the tall trees 
that clustered at the back of the church did 
not intercept the sunshine, which played gently 
upon the green grass, and turned the petals 
of the roses into living flames. The white- 
robed choir, that had gathered round an open 
grave to sing the dead man's favourite hymn, 
were filii^ slowly back to the vestry. The 
little crowd of village women and children was 

2 ' 



2 NELLIE MATURIN'S VICTORY 

dispersing ; but the chief mourner, a tall 
young girl about sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, still stood near the grave, as though she 
could not bear to tear herself away. An 
elderly woman who seemed to think she had 
a right to stand beside the girl in a protective 
kind of way, spoke at last in her ear. 

** Come, my dear, we must be getting back 
to the house. It is no good staying any 
longer, you know. You can come back later 
on and put some flowers on the grave when 
it is filled up. But you had better come 
away with me just now.** 

And perhaps she spoke the truth, for the girl 
shivered as the first spadeful of earth fell upon 
the coffin lid, and swayed a little, as if she were 
about to fall. Whereupon the elder woman 
seized her by the arm and drew her away to 
the gravelled pathway, where she let her stand 
for a moment in silence, to recover herself. 

" Are you feeling bad ? '* she asked at length, 
in a tone of rough but kindly sympathy. "Shall 
I send one of these children for a glass of water ? 
Or do you think you can come along with me 
now ? •* 
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" Oh, yes, I will come," said the girl, hastily, 
as if anxious to avoid assistance or comment. 
And the two black figures moved forward in 
the bright sunlight towards the churchyard 
gate. There had been no carriages, for Oswald 
Maturin, the man who had died, had been 
borne to his grave by some of the stalwart 
labourers amongst whom he had prayed and 
preached for the last five years, during which 
time he had been curate in the secluded little 
village of Riversmead. He had won the love 
and admiration of every soul in the parish, 
and great commiseration had been felt for his 
young daughter, who was left an orphan by 
his death. She had, indeed, found herself in a 
singularly lonely position, for she had little 
or no acquaintance with the neighbouring 
families of good position, and the rector of 
the parish was a widower. The homely old 
landlady of the house in which the Maturins 
lodged had, indeed, done her best to help and 
comfort Nellie Matiirin ; but even she had 
not been without a feeling of alarm on the 
subject of her rent, and a hope that ** some- 
body would do something ** for the benefit of 
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the " poor young lady/* who was well known 
not to have a pound in her pocket, much 
less sufficient to maintain herself, even in the 
amplest way. It was, therefore, a great relief 
to Mrs. Green when a large and somewhat 
florid lady appeared upon the scene, announcing 
herself to be Miss Maturin's kinswoman, and 
therefore entitled to take charge of her, and, 
to some extent, control her actions for the 
future. It was, indeed, an immense relief to 
Mr. Chetwynd, the rector, to find that there 
was some one to take the responsibility of his 
late curate's daughter ofF his hands. For Mr. 
Chetwynd was a Idnd-hearted man, who would 
not have rested until he had bestowed Nellie 
somewhere in safety, even if he had had to 
pay her expenses for a time out of his own 
pocket. But he had felt singularly helpless 
in the matter. Money he was quite prepared 
to supply, for he had always been liberal in 
his dealings with Mr. Maturin, whom he 
sincerely liked and respected ; but the difli- 
culty would be to know what he could do 
with the girl if she had been left without a 
friend in the world. He had thought vaguely 
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of making her a Church school-teacher, and 
sending her to a diocesan training college ; 
but he was not quite sure whether his plan 
was practicable, or whether Nellie herself would 
agree to it. 

He came out of the vestry >nd looked after 
the two black figures, as they descended the 
slope from the church door to the gate, and 
his eyes were full of kindly sympathy, mixed 
with a touch of doubt. 

** I wonder what relation that person was 
to poor Maturin," he said. " I never heard 
him mention her by name : in fact, I did not 
' know that he had any relatives living. Perhaps 
she is on the mother's side. I may be un- 
charitable, but she does not look to me exactly 
like the sort of woman who would belong to 
his family. But one can never tell.'* 

Meanwhile, Nellie Maturin and her relation, 
whose name was Mrs. Pegram, were making 
their way to the little brick, two-storied house 
where Mrs. Green usually accommodated the 
esdsting curate. One sitting-room on the 
ground floor and two bedrooms upstairs were 
all that the Maturins had required, for the 
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one sitting-room served as dining and drawing 
room, and also as study or parish-room, as 
required. And Nellie retreated to her own 
bedroom when her father*s visitors claimed 
the privacy afforded them by the curate's 
parlour. It had been a very quiet, frugal, 
uneventful existence, yet Nellie and her father 
had known many happy days in the shabby 
lodgings which were usually appropriated to 
the use of Mr. Chetwynd's curate. 

When they reached the house, Nellie's 
hospitable instincts arose, and she said some- 
thing rather vaguely about getting Mrs. 
Pegram a cup of tea. 

" Don't you bother about it, my dear," said 
Mrs. Pegram. " I'll step out myself to Mrs. 
Green, and tell her to bring in the tea-tray. 
And I must talk to her about a shakedown 
for the night, because there's no use in 
beginning a second journey to-day." 

Mrs. Pegram had made her appearance for 
the first time at noon that day, and Nellie 
had as yet scarcely realised in what relationship 
she stood to her, nor why she had come at 
all. She had written beforehand to announce 
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her coming ; but she had not yet fully ex- 
plained the reason of her visit, and Nellie had 
been too much absorbed in her own great grief 
to think of questioning her. Mrs. Pegram, 
however, considered that the time had now 
arrived for her to explain herself. 

She was a big woman, tall and broad, but 
not in any way unwieldy, and capable of a good 
deal of energetic movement, which was evident 
from the way in which she herself flung open 
the door and brought in the tea-tray, followed 
closely by Mrs. Green, who wore an air of 
mild protest against these proceedings. Nellie 
herself awoke from the state of semi-stupor 
and exhaustion into which she had fallen, 
and opened her great blue eyes at this im- 
wonted sight. 

** Oh, please," she s^d, " you ought not 
to do that ! I will help Mrs. Green if she 
is busy." 

"Sit down, my dear," s^d Mrs. Pegram, 
authoritatively. "It is not the day for you 
to be moiling and toiling, and as for a cup 
of tea, it is time you had it, and some people " 
— with a withering glance at Mrs. Green — 
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"would have got it ready without telling, 
instead of sitting in an armchair reading their 
Bibles, and not taking thought for those that 
have the right to grieve!" 

"I am sure," murmured Mrs. Green, who 
was rather inclined to be lachrymose, *^that 
if I had known Miss Nellie wanted a cup of 
tea, Td have brought it in without a word ; 
but to throw scorn on Bible-reading is a thing 
no one would do if they had had the in- 
struction that poor Mr. Maturin used to 
give us, which of course, mam, you never 
had." 

" IVe had quite as good instruction as Mr. 
Maturin or any of your Established Church 
clergy can give ! " said Mrs. Pegram, with 
asperity, "and I believe in doing as well as 
praying — at least that is what my minister 
has always taught me. But I didn't come here 
to argue on matters of faith and doctrine," 
continued Mrs. Pegram, somewhat loftily, 
"and therefore, Mrs. Green, if you could 
oblige us with the milk jug, I should be truly 
gratefiil." 

Mrs. Green retired hastily in search of the 
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milk, and Mrs. P^ram seated herself at the 
tea-tray with the air of one who has worsted 
an adversary. Nellie took very little notice 
of this sldrmish ; but as she drew up her 
chair to the table and observed Mrs. PegramV 
rather heated countenance, she wondered a 
little whether that good lady were a near re- 
lation of hers, and to which side she belonged. 
She noted that Mrs. Pegram's face was shrewd 
and intelligent, and that the long upper lip and 
square chin betokened sagacity and determin- 
ation. Nellie had been trained by her father 
to read character, and she had plenty of 
discrimination. She decided in her own mind 
that Mrs. Pegram's face was masterful and 
obstinate, but by no means unkind, and that 
although a trifle plebeian in appearance, she 
did not dress as though she were poor. Her 
gown was of dull, thick black silk, with a 
trimming of crepe, and a very handsome gold 
brooch fastened her collar. She wore, also, a 
very massive gold watch chain, and several 
rings of considerable value, and the lace of 
which her indoor cap was composed was 
genuine and probably costly. But there was 
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an indescribable incongruity between her 
garments and her person. Her hands were 
rough and red, seamed and scarred by house- 
work, and her straight black hair was so glossy 
as to suggest the use of pomade. She might 
wear fine clothes and jewellery, but she was 
nothing but a hard-working, nnddle-class house- 
wife, after all. 

Nellie made these observations almost un- 
consciously to herself, as Mrs. Pegram*s 
appearance stamped itself little by little upon 
her brain. She was glad of the cup of hot, 
strong tea which had been brewed for her, and 
she tried to swallow a morsel of bread-and- 
butter, while Mrs. Pegram occupied herself in 
making a hearty tea. 

** And now," said Mrs. Pegram, at last, 
pushing away her plate, " there are one or two 
things I have got to say to you, my dear, 
and perhaps the sooner we get them over the 
better. I daresay your pa never s^d much to 
you about me, did he ? " 

** I am afraid he never mentioned you," said 
Nellie ; but she added hastily on seeing a 
somewhat vexed expression on Mrs. Pegram*s 
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face, ** he never told me anything about his 
relations. Once or twice, when I asked a 
question, he told me that there was plenty of 
time for such matters, and that he was not very 
fond of discussing the past. But he s^d he 
would tell me all about them when I was 
twenty-one." 

** Ah, poor fellow ! He didn't think he 
was going to be cut off so soon," said Mrs. 
P^ram, giving her eyes a perfimctory touch 
with a handkerchief. *^ But I should have 
thought he might have spoken of me, seeing 
that I looked after your mother so long, and 
almost brought her up, as you may say, from a 
baby. But I never was much good at letter- 
writing, and so, I suppose, he thought I had 
forgotten poor Milly, and therefore needn't 
mention me." 

** I am sure he never thought anything un- 
kind," said Nellie. " It is more likely," she 
added, shyly, ** that you were so much asso- 
ciated with my mother in his mind, that he 
could not bear to talk about you." 

** Well, that may be so," said Mrs. Pegram, 
though I don't understand his not telling you 
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to send for me in his last illness. But of 
course it was sudden, and he hadn't much 
time. If I hadn't seen his death in the paper 
— and it was a good thing you put it there, 
my dear — I should never have known at all, 
and then what would have become of you ? " 

Nellie kept silence : she was a little be- 
wildered, because she did not see why in any 
case Mrs. Pegram should have much to do 
with her. Mrs. Pegram noticed her doubtful 
look, and continued her speech with increased 
emphasis — 

" And little you know of the ways of the 
world, as I can see, if you think that you could 
have got on without relations or friends to look 
after you. I don't suppose poor Oswald left 
any money to speak of; he was not one to 
save, and I suppose he didn't think he would 
be called away so sudden. But you see, my 
dear, the fact remains that you can't live with- 
out money, and if you haven't any, you must 
either earn it or have it given to you — you 
see what I mean ? " 

" Of course," said Nellie, flushing a little, 
**I mean to earn my own living. I always 
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knew I should have that to do, especially if 
anything happened to father." 

" But what can you do ? " said Mrs. Pegram» 
eyeing her with what looked like disapproval. 
" You are about sixteen, aren't you — too young 
to go out as a governess, though that's a nice 
genteel thing to do. But perhaps it would be 
livelier for you to be apprenticed to a business. 
You might go into a shop for a bit, or take 
to millinery and dressmaking, for I doubt 
whether you are strong enough for real right- 
down hard work." 

" I am quite strong — very strong indeed," 
said Nellie, eagerly ; ** but I should not like 
to go into a shop," and her pale cheek 
crimsoned as she spoke. 

** Well, and why not ? " said Mrs. Pegram, 
loftily. **I was in a shop myself before I 
was your age, and it never did me any harm 
that I can remember. But I suppose you have 
spent all your time over books, just as your 
poor father did, and much good they'll do you." 

^^ Mr. Chetwynd said something about my 
bdng a Church school-teacher," said Nellie, 
in a low voice. ^*I think I should like that 
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better than business." Her voice trembled 
as she spoke, and she had some difficulty in 
keeping back her tears. She had been reared 
at a very different school from the one to 
which Mrs. Pegram was accustomed. Her 
father had been a man of extreme refinement 
and scholarly tastes ; he had managed to imbue 
his daughter with many of his own opinions 
and ambitions, and there was something to 
her almost terrible in the idea of giving up 
her books and all chances of a higher education, 
in order to serve in a shop or learn to practise 
some merely manual employment. The shop- 
keepers at Riversmead were humble folk, and 
Nellie had learnt to think herself in some 
senses above them, although she was by no 
means arrogant or conceited, and her mind 
flew at once to the vision of a big bouncing 
girl with red cheeks and a defiant air, who 
measured out ribbons and folded up parcels 
in the little draper's shop, which was also a 
grocery store and a post-office. She certainly 
did not wish to become a member of the class 
to which the bouncing Miss Matilda Jones 
belonged. 
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*• A teacher ! " ejaculated Mrs. Pegram, 
rather scornfully. " Why, you wouldn't make 
any money at that ! Besides, you would have 
to go to school or college first, I suppose, 
and I don't quite see how that is going to 
be managed." 

** But why do you ? " began Nellie, and 

then stopped short. She had almost meant to 
say Why do you interfere ? but she could not 
bring herself to utter anything so discourteous. 
She b^an her sentence over again. "Why 
are you interested in what I do ? " she said. 
** Are you really a relation of mine ? '* 

**I am your father's second cousin," said 
Mrs. P^ram, in a tone of some offence ; 
** my father and his mother being first 
cousins ; but taldng very different ways in 
life. Still, we used to see a deal of Oswald 
at one time, when father had the farm and 
Oswald was but a boy, for he would come 
and stay with us, and always seemed to enjoy 
himself, though of course we didn't see much 
of lum after he married." 

" Why not ? " said Nellie, with interest. 

Mrs. Pegram looked at her in silence for 
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a moment. An inscrutable expression crept 
over her face as she did so. **Well, there 
were reasons/' she said, "why your mother 
did not much care for the place." 

" Did father meet her there ? ** said Nellie, 
quickly. She was always a little curious about 
the mother of whom she had heard so little. 

"He saw her there first, yes,*' ssdd Mrs. 
Pegram, with reserve ; " but that is a long 
time ago, and it is no use your asking any- 
thing more about her, because I don't suppose 
you would come across any one who re- 
membered her, except me, and I have nothing 
to tell.'' 

Nellie's questions were thus arrested ; but 
not in such a manner as to check her curiosity, 
for it seemed to her that Mrs. Pegram knew 
a great deal more than she chose to say. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

**BuT to come back to matters of business/' 
said Mrs. Pegram, ^^ which are much more 
important than talking about bygone days. 
Your father and me was, as I was saying, 
second cousins, and that makes you my second 
cousin once removed. You and my girl 
Augusta are third cousins. It's not a very 
near relationship, but we are the only relations 
you have— on your father's side, at any rate — 
and when I saw your father's death in the 
paper, I said to my husband : * George,' I said, 
'notlung shall hinder me from going to her 
in the moment of affliction, for she's my own 
flesh and blood,' I sud, ^although I am but 
a second cousin once removed, for I expect 
that the poor thing's left without a penny in 

3 
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the world, and it is our duty to look after 
her/ " 

She paused as if to give due effect to her 
words, and Nellie murmured that it was very 
kind of her. 

** George," continued Mrs. P^ram, tri- 
umphantly, ^*is a man with a feeling heart. 
What he said was, * Bring her back with you, 
Eliza, and if she's good for nothing else,' he 
says, * she can help in the house and set you 
and Augusta fi-ee sometimes.' So there it is, 
you see. There's a home open to you at any 
moment, and if you don't like the idea of the 
dressmaking or any sort of business, I should 
think that you had better come back along 
with me and see whether we can't find you 
anything in the neighbourhood." 

"I — I am very much obliged to you," said 
Nellie, with trembling lips ; "but I don't 
want to be a burden. Hadn't I better consult 
the rector first, and hear whether he has any 
plan for me? I thought, perhaps, he might 
make me a pupil teacher in the school." 

** But you would have to live somewhere, 
wouldn't you ? " said Mrs. Pegram, practically, 
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"and nobody would board you for nothing, 
I suppose. Oh, you wouldn't be a burden 
to us! We should take care of that. We 
should make you useful, my dear, never 
fear!" 

** Could I be of any use to you, do you 
suppose?'* said Nellie, doubtfully. "You 
haven't any little children that I could teach, 
have you ? " 

*• Bless me, no I My youngest's fifteen," 
said Mrs. Pegram, good-humouredly. "And 
he's called Joe, and helps his father about the 
shop." 

" The shop 1 " gaculated Nellie, faintly. 
She was sorry afterwards that she had spoken, 
for her tone must have expressed so much 
horrified surprise that Mrs. Pegram's master- 
ful chin elevated itself, and her voice assumed 
an injured sound. 

"Yes, the shop, certainly, and why not? 
How else do you suppose we should live? 
A very good business we have got, and 
thankful to have it, since father did so badly 
with the farm." 

"I didn't know, that was all," said Nellie, 
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rather faintly. ^^I fancied you still had a 
farm. What kind of business is it ? '* 

"Oh, general," said Mrs. Pegram, briskly. 
" Of course, we sell drapery and haberdashery, 
and shoes and household utensils ; but father — 
that's George, you know — has his own counter 
for bacon and cheese, and butter and things 
of that sort. We do a little of the grocery 
line, but not very much, and we mean to 
extend that branch as soon as we can.'* 

"I am afraid I should not be of any use 
in the shop," murmured Nellie. 

" And why not, I should like to know ? " 
said Mrs. Pegram, with encouraging severity. 
** You look to me as if you would be neat- 
fingered enough, and perhaps you are good 
at accounts ? " 

" No, indeed I am not," said Nellie, hastily. 
"I am a very bad accountant. Father always 
said so." 

" Ah, well, we should find something for you 
to do," s^d Mrs- Pegram, easily. " Ladies 
like a quiet-mannered girl with pretty hands 
to w^t upon them. And I must say you have 
very good hands — got them from your mother, 
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I daresay. And when we have fattened you 
up a little you would be a credit to any 
establishment/' Her eyes surveyed her young 
relative's proportions critically, yet with ap- 
proval. Nellie was decidedly slender, even to 
tlunness ; but she was upright and alert, 
showing no sign of ill-health ; her fair com- 
plesdon, too, although extremely delicate, was 
clear as that of a child, and her large blue 
eyes, although now heavy from long-continued 
weeping and sleeplessness, were usually lustrous 
as the summer sky. For the rest, her features 
were delicately cut, and wore an expression of 
peculiar sweetness, while the details of her face, 
eyelids, nostrils, the curves of her mouth and 
chin, had that finish and perfection which is 
usually supposed to be a sign of high breeding. 
Certainly no one could have looked more 
unlike the cousin of a country shopkeeper 
than did Eleanor Maturin, in the seventeenth 
year of her age. The delicate sweetness of 
her face was crowned by a wealth of fair hair, 
soft and fine as silk, yet with a natural upward 
wave which made it stand up round her temples 
like a golden aureole. Mrs. Pegram put out 
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a rough hand and patted the shining masses 
with curiosity and pleasure. " My, you have 
got a lot of hair ! " she exclaimed. " I thought 
you must be wearing a Pompadour roll under 
those waves, but I see it's all your own." 

"Oh, yes, it's all my own," said Nellie, half 
amused in spite of her sadness of heart. 
" See ! " — and she crumpled it up and flattened 
it down with both hands. " I could make it 
look as though I had none at all, it is so 
fine ! But father liked it standing up like 
this." And, half unconsciously, she ruffled up 
the golden locks until they framed the upper 
part of her face again. 

"Yes, your ma's hair was like that," swd 
Mrs. Pegram, meditatively. "You favour 
her a good deal ; but I don't suppose that 
will matter — nobody'U remember after all these 
years." 

" Remember my mother, do you mean ? 
Why shouldn't they remember her if they 
knew her years ago ? " said Nellie, quickly. 

For a moment Mrs. Pegram looked oddly 
out of countenance. 

" Well, why shouldn't they ? as you say," 
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she remarked, adopting Nellie^s tone with 
remarkable adroitness. ^*I was only thinking 
that friends and neighbours might drop in 
and ask you all sorts of questions about her 
and your father, and that you*d not like that, 
maybe — in fact, you'd naturally find it pain- 
ful." 

" Oh, I see," responded Nellie ; but she was 
a little puzzled, nevertheless. Mrs. Pegram's 
manner had at first made her feel that a 
likeness to her dead mother was a positive 
disadvantage. This feeling urged her to say 
rather primly, ** I don't think the rector would 
like me to leave Riversmead without consulting 
him." 

"And what's the rector got to do with it, 
I should like to know ? " Mrs. Pegram de- 
manded. ** He^s no relation. He^s not willing 
to take the expense of you, is he ? And if 
he were, do you mean to say you'd let him ? 
Have you no pride, Eleanor Maturin ? " 

Nellie trembled a little and the colour rose 
hotly in her cheeks. "I sometimes think I 
have too much," she murmured. Then, with 
an effort : " I do not like any expense to fall 
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on my relations, either. I should like to earn 
my own living/* 

"Well, my dear, I can truly say that if 
you*re not worth your salt, we won't keep 
you," s^d the rough-mannered woman, with 
a touch, however, of real kindliness in her 
tone. "And, as I say, we can find you a 
place, no doubt, if we can't do with you at 
home ; besides, another mouth to feed isn't 
worth considering, and, to look at you, one 
can see that you're not much of an eater. We 
shall have to fatten you up a bit before you 
go out to earn your own living." 

Nellie sighed, felt herself taken possession 
of, without any possibility of objection upon 
her part ; but resolved to consult the rector 
next morning whether Mrs. P^ram approved 
or not. 

Rather to her surprise, the rector firmly 
supported Mrs. Pegram's proposition. He 
was intensely relieved that relations had turned 
up, to take the responsibility off his shoulders. 
He had felt as if the care of Nellie Maturin 
would be an intolerable burden — not because 
of any reluctance to pay her expenses, but 
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because he knew that he should never be able 
to make up his mind as to what was the best 
thing to be done for her. A good man, a 
kindly man, the rector was afflicted with the 
complaint of many introspective minds : he 
saw two sides of a question when it would 
have been more practical, as well as more 
comfortable, to see only one side. It was a 
tremendous relief to him, then, to know that 
NelUe's relations had come forward and offered 
to provide her with a home. 

"But do you think,** Nellie asked, tremu- 
lously, "that father would have wished me 
to go to them ? " 

" Why not, my dear child ? They were his 
own kith and kin/' 

"But he did not seem to be friendly with 
them. He never spoke of them to me." 

"Very possibly he intended to do so when 
you were a little older. You must remember, 
my dear Nellie, that you are still young." 

" I know I am, and I'm very ignorant, too," 
said Nellie, the tears beginning to flow down 
her pale cheeks in a manner which was very 
disconcerting to the rector, " and father always 
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meant me to learn a great deal more than I 
have learnt already. I was doing Horace with 
him, and he had just b^un to teach me Greek." 

**But young ladies don't require — don't 
usually learn such subjects : it's not necessary 
for girls," said the rector, feebly. 

" Father thought it was good for me. He 
thought I had a taste for languages," said 
Nellie, quickly. "And if I go to Mrs. 
Pegram's, I shall not be able to learn any- 
thing more." 

" Hm, well, you will learn useful, practical, 
household things, which will be of more use 
to you than all the Greek and Latin in the 
world," said the rector, pushing up his glasses 
so as not to see the tears upon the girl's fair 
face. "You must remember that all wisdom 
is not contained in books." 

"But father wanted me to love books," 
pleaded Nellie. "He would not like me to 
be tied down to domestic work — and to a 
shop — Mr. Chetwynd, you can't think what 
it means ! — a shop where they sell cheese and 
butter ; I think I would sooner sweep a crossing 
or beg my bread in the streets." 
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** That is foolish, Nellie," said the old man, 
mildly. ^^ Foolish, because you are despising 
honest work, which must be done by some one, 
why not by you as by others ? Do you think 
yourself so much the superior of your father's 
kinsfolk that you cannot bear to work as they 
do ? My dear, I think your father would have 
been the last man in the world to approve of 
such a spirit." 

^* If he had only told me and made me 
understand," said the girl, ** if he had told me 
what he wished — it would all have been so 
much easier ! " 

**God sealed his lips — perhaps purposely," 
said the rector, with one of the touches of 
earnest thought for which his people respected 
him. **God wished you, perhaps, to go 
through this ordeal, Nellie, and to overcome 
the natural reluctance of your mind to enter 
what seems to be a lower sphere. Make no 
mistake, child — ^all service ranks the same 
with God,' and you can serve Him in a shop 
or a kitchen as well as in a library or a 
drawing-room." 

Nellie himg her head. She knew intel- 
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lectually that what Mr. Chetwynd s^d was 
perfectly correct ; and yet she could not bring 
herself to embrace the truth, with any sort of 
gladness. She did not wish to be snobbish, 
or to think herself, personally, better than her 
cousins ; but she had the instincts of another 
class, and she knew that she must needs suffer 
some mortification, some humiUation, if she 
went to live with them. This was impossible 
to avoid ; and, like all young creatures, she 
dreaded pain and shame. Therefore, it was 
in a very shaky voice that she at last replied 
to the rector's speech. 

" I do ^sh to serve Him ; but I thought 
it would be in a different way,'' she said. 

"Ah, we all think that. We all desire to 
guide ourselves. But we are far happier if 
we let Him take us by the hand and lead us — 
even to places where we would not willingly 
have gone." 

** Do you think then," said Nellie timidly, 
after a moment's pause, "that God has some 
plan for me when He takes me away from 
the things and the people that I love, and 
plants me down in a family which I am sure 
to find uncongenial " 
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"Don*t look too far ahead, Nellie; and 
don't judge people too hastily. Yes, my dear, 
I do think that God has a plan concerning 
you, as He has concerning every creature He 
has ever made ; and I want you to think of con- 
forming to His plan instead of trying to fight 
against it. So do your duty-^that is carrying 
out His plan ; and your duty just now is 
to go cheerfully and thankfully with Mrs. 
P^am to her home, and make yourself as 
useful as you can in her house and family." 

"Yes, 1 suppose I must," said Nellie, sighing 
a little. Then she said, somewhat hurriedly, 
" But there would be no harm -in my taking 
advantage of any new opening if one came in 
my way, would there ? If I had a situation 
offered to me, for instance, it would not be 
unkind or ungrateful to accept it ? " 

"Certainly not. Do whatever you can to 
get on in the world and better your position ; 
but wherever you are, my dear, never despise 
the work that God has given you to do. 
Remember how to ^make drudgery divine.*" 

" ' Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and th' action fine.' " 
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Ndlie smiled through the tears that still 
kept filling her eyes. 

** That was one of father's favourite poems,** 
she said. "Thank you for reminding me of 
it. And now I am afraid I must go, for 
Mrs. Pegram said I must be back early in 
order to pack my things. Goodbye, Mr. 
Chetwynd, and thank you very much for all 
your kindness.*' 

cc ^g won't say goodbye just yet," said Mr. 
Chetwynd, encouragingly. "I want to come 
round and have a little chat with your aunt 
— oh, nol your aunt, your cousin, is it.^ — 
before she goes away. I'll look in later, and 
then we can make our farewells." 

He felt that it was his duty to see Mrs. 
Pegram and talk to her about Nellie's tastes 
and capacities, as well as her prospects, before 
he let his young parishioner depart. But his 
intention could not be carried out, for he was 
called away that afternoon to the bedside of 
a dying relation, and, consequently, Nellie 
Maturin left Riversmead without seeing her 
kind old friend agdn. 

" Is it a long journey. Cousin Eliza ? " she 
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asked of Mrs. Pegram, who had informed her 
that ** Cousin was the best prefix to her name, 
under the circumstances." 

" Not a bit of it," said Mrs. P^ram. " But 
a tiresome one, owing to changing trains and 
stations in London, and the drive at the end." 

" I should like to leave my address here, in 
case any letters came for me, or for — poor father." 

"It's an easy address," said Mrs. Pegram, 
complacently. "Pegram, Grocery Stores, 
King's Thorpe." 

" But I thought you spoke of Longborough 
as your post-town ? " 

"We travel to Longborough Station, which 
is just outside the town of Longborough. 
Then we have to drive through Longborough, 
and along two miles of high road before you 
come to King's Thorpe. It's quite a village, 
King's Thorpe ; but every one knows it 
because of the gentry that live near." 

She gave the names of two or three titled 
politicians, whose family seat was in the neigh- 
bourhood of King's Thorpe. "We're quite 
grand, you see," she added, somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 
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*^But you don't come across these grand 
people, do you, G)usin Eliza ? '' said Nellie, 
with great interest. " For I should like to 
see Lord Scatterbury or Sir William Darcy — 
oh, how I should like to shake hands with 
Sir WUliam ! " 

**Why, he*s a Tory,'* said Mrs. Pegram, 
sharply. ** Don't you be going in for politics. 
Miss, or George won't like it. He's a good 
Radical and he means to fight hard against 
Sir William when there's another election. 
However, that's a long way ofF, I believe. 
Of course we never see such grand folk except 
at election times. Then they come to King's 
Thorpe and kiss all the babies — such hypo- 
critical rubbish." 

" Is King's Thorpe a pretty place ? " asked 
Nellie, rather taken aback by Mrs. Pegram's 
view of the celebrated statesman. 

" Well enough ; yes, I suppose it is, for 
artists come to draw it sometimes." 

" Artists ! How lovely ! I hope I shall see 
them at work." 

" Now look here, Nellie," said Mrs. Pegram 
severely. " I do hope as you ain't a flighty. 
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foolish girl where lords and gentlemen are 
concerned. You say you want to see Sir 
William and you want to see the artists ; I 
never heard such nonsense in all my life. You 
can*t see every one, you know ! In point of 
fact, you won*t see anybody when you're at 
work in the lutchen, for the back of our house 
looks out on the garden and that's all." 
** Am I to work in the kitchen ? " 
" Where else would you work ? You'll be 
one of the family and we all work. And as 
one of the family, Nellie, you'll remember that 
you belong to us and to no one else. Nellie 
P^ram I mean to call you, to save fuss and 
questioning. So just keep it in your mind, 
that you are not Nellie Maturin any longer, 
but Nellie P^ram. And you'll call me Cousin 
Eliza, as if you were my husband's cousin." 
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CHAPTER III 



A NEW NAME 
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Nellie opened her mouth as if to reply ; but 
for a moment she could do nothing but gasp. 
She had never thought of such a thing as 
relinquishing her own name, and Mrs. Pegram*s 
proposition seemed to her utterly unwarrant- 
able. Besides— of what use would it be ? 
When she had found her breath she en- 
deavoured to convey her sentiments to Mrs. 
Pegram, but without avail. 

"But why should I not be known by my 
own name ? " she said. ** I like my name — it 
was my father*s name — and I don*t see why I 
should give it up." 

** It is more convenient," said Mrs. Pegram, 
shortly. ** There is always confusion when 
there are two or three names in a house. 
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YouVe a cousin of ours, and your name's the 
same as ours — that's all." 

"I am a cousin of yours," said Nellie ; 
" but I did not know I was a cousin of Mr. 
P^ram s. 

** Now look here," said Mrs. Pegram, shortly. 
**I don't want to have a lot of arguing over 
the matter ; but what I say is, once and for all, 
that if you live with us at King's Thorpe, you 
will find it better to be called Nellie Pegram 
than Nellie Maturin. The real fact of the case 
is that there are some people still living down 
there who weren't over fond of your father, 
and, indeed, there was a quarrel between him 
and all of us for a good many years of our life. 
Therefore it might make bad feeling and cause 
a lot of talk if you came to the neighbourhood 
and called yourself Maturin, and I'd just as 
soon that you didn't." 

" I think I had better not come at all," said 
Nellie, who was now up in arms. " If there 
are people at King's Thorpe who did not like 
my dear &ther, then I am sure I do not want 
to have anything to do with them. If they 
were his enemies they are mine too." 
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** Nobody's talking about enemies," said 
Mrs, Pegram, in a vexed voice. " Do be 
sensible, my dear, and look at things practical- 
like. Well, if you want to know, I will tell 
you something that no doubt your pa meant to 
tell you some time or other. His wife — your 
mother, you know — quarrelled with her own 
people on account of him, because they were — 
well, rather higher up in the world than he 
was, though they say that a clergyman's the 
equal of anybody. They acted quite straight- 
forward, I believe, and nobody blamed them ; 
but there was a quarrel — and as some of the 
relations are still living, I think it would be 
better if you didn't flaunt your name in their 
faces, so to speak, all at once." 

" Oh, I see," said Nellie. " Of course that 
is a reason — a sort of reason." But she added 
quickly : " My relatives are people that you 
don't want to offend, then ? " 

" Bless me, girl, how sharp she takes one 
up ! " cried Mrs. Pegram. " Well, if it comes 
to that it is no use offending anybody, is it ? 
I had meant to keep you all in the dark, but I 
see you are not one that it is so easy to lead 
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blindfold. The fact was, Td made a little plan 
in my head that you should get to know the 
people and be friendly with them, and see 
whether matters could not be patched up a bit 
between the families, and that's one reason why 
I thought it would be better for you to come to 
King's Thorpe for a little while." 

*'It was very kind of you, Cousin Eliza," 
said the girL Then she paused and said 
thoughtfully : ** Do you think it is what my 
father would have liked me to do ? " 

•* And why not, I should like to know ? If 
you ask me, I think he would be pleased, for 
he was a gentle-natured sort of man, and didn't 
like strife and contention ; at least that was 
what he was like in his youth. You know 
better than I whether he altered in his latter 
years." 

** Oh, no, he never altered in that respect," 
said Nellie. *' He was a great peacemaker in 
the neighbourhood, and he often preached 
ag^nst quarrelling. Of course, if you really 
think he would have liked me to know these 
people, I will do my best. But what sort of 
people are they ? " 
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" That's just what I am not going to tell you 
all at once," s^d Mrs. Pegram, bluntly. ** It 
would make you feel awkward if you came 
among us and knew exactly who they were." 

" But won*t it be still more awkward if I 
come across them without knowing ? *' 

" Well, they're not people that you'll come 
across very often," said Mrs. Pegram, with a 
diplomatic ^r. " And I'd rather not tell you 
much about them till a little later on. There 
now, I have made a clean breast of what I 
wanted you to do, and if you will fall in with 
it, well and good. Maybe, I ought to have 
told you from the beginning ; but I thought at 
first, seeing you so young, and in such trouble, 
too, over your father's death, that it was better 
not to bother you." 

" Thank you ; but I think it was better for 
me to know," said Nellie, a little gravely. 
The state of things was entirely different from 
anything that she had imagined to herself, and 
she wished that she had been able to talk over 
the matter with the kind old rector that morning. 
However, it was too late now for consultation. 
She must decide for herself and at once. 
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There was a little touch of the unusual, even 
of the romantic, in Mrs. Pegram's plan, which 
appealed strongly to Nellie's imagination. It 
certainly would be a good work, according to 
her father's teaching, to banish bitterness and 
enmity from the hearts of those who had been 
her father's foes. Still, the joy of reconciliation 
would always be wanting, for no friendliness 
on the part of these unknown relations now, 
would make up for the neglect and possible 
unkindness which her father seemed to have 
experienced at their hands. For a moment or 
two she hesitated, asking herself whether it was 
worth while to make any sacrifice for the sake 
of conciliating her mother's family. Possibly 
when she knew them she would feel that they 
were not worth conciliating, and, indeed, it was 
more than likely that she might not want even 
to make their acquaintance. If they were 
persons of Mrs. Pegram's type, she was not 
certdn that it would not be better to keep 
them at as great a distance as possible. Cousin 
Eliza was inevitable ; and no doubt she was 
also very kind ; but Nellie felt nervous at the 
thought of unknown relatives who had disliked 
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her father and had refused his acqu^ntance 
during all the lonely years since his wife's 
death. 

Still — it might be her duty — she did not, at 
any rate, think it would be right to refuse. 

** I will do as you like, Cousin Eliza," she 
said ; ** but when we get to King's Thorpe, I 
hope that you will tell me who my relations 
are, for I think it would be very awkward to 
come across them without knowing it." 

**Not so awkward as to come across them 
knowing it," sdd Mrs. Pegram, with an 
emphatic nod. 

There was something in that. It certainly 
would be very awkward to meet relations and not 
recognise them : she might hurt or offend them 
irreparably without knowing that she was doing 
anything wrong. But it would be almost worse 
to meet them, knowing the relationship and not 
daring to claim it. It would be horrible to 
look into their eyes and see the icy stare of 
ignorance or indifference when your heart 
craved for love. 

So, little by little, Nellie was persuaded to 
take Mrs. Pegram's advice. There was cer- 
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tainly some interest and excitement to be got 
out of the idea of going to King's Thorpe 
under a name that was not her own ; and when 
she thought regretfully of her father and 
wondered what he would say to Mrs. Pegram's 
plan, she consoled herself with the reflection 
that she was acting for his good — for the 
benefit of his reputation, his stainless name. 

They left Riversmead at an early hour in 
the morning, and reached a London terminus 
about eleven. Mrs. Pegram had made up her 
mind to do a little shopping in town. The 
luggage was left at the station, and the cousins 
— so oddly contrasted in appearance and manner 
that they would easily have passed for a young 
lady and her maid — ^set out together for the 
shops that Mrs. Pegram knew best. St. Paul's 
Churchyard was the goal of her journey ; it 
was there that her mother and grandmother 
had bought their best black silks, and Mrs. 
P^ram had not the slightest doubt that it was 
the best place for shopping in all London. 
Nellie was, in spite of her grief, delighted to 
find herself close to St. Paul's Cathedral ; and 
she did not give much attention to silks and 
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ribbons wlule the great flights of stone steps, 
the lofty dome, the black and white architraves 
of the old church were in sight through the 
shop-windows. Even the fresh green of the 
trees and the flights of soft grey pigeons were 
an astonishment and a pleasure. Mrs. P^am 
scolded her roundly for her inattention to the 
nutter on hand when they came out upon the 
pavement. 

^^ You should always attend to what you are 
doing, Nellie," she said, " and not try to think 
about four or six things at a time. To do that^ 
takes a bigger brain than I'm afr^d you've got, 
my girl." 

" I'm afraid it does," said Nellie, apologeti- 
cally. " I'm very sorry, Cousin Eliza. But 
I've never seen St. Paul's before. Oh, don't 
you mean to come inside ? " 

Mrs. Pegram hesitated, being a good-natured 
woman, and pleased to see Nellie interested in 
anything except memories of her father ; yet 
disturbed by visions of an undiscovered silk 
material, and doubt as to the wisdom of wasting 
one's time on a mere cathedral. It was as she 
hesitated that a young man who was passing by 
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looked at her with peculiar keenness of expres- 
sion and then smiled and raised his hat. 
"What, you here, Mrs, Pegram?" he said, 
pleasantly. ** Tm surprised at your taste for 
dissipation. Just to think of meeting you in 
London town ! " 

Nellie watched the meeting with attention, 
wondering who the young man could be. He 
was hardly, she judged, of Mrs. P^ram's class ; 
in fact, he was, without doubt, a gentleman. 
A dark, clean-shaven face, with keen, well-cut 
features, quick dark eyes, black h^r, a spare 
form of middle height with an appearance of 
great muscular strength, which even his con- 
ventional frock-coat, tall hat, and grey trousers 
could not disguise — this was the man who 
stood holding out his hand to Mrs. Pegram, 
with a kindly smile, as though he felt real 
friendliness towards her in his heart. He was 
a new type to Nellie, who knew very little 
of the modern young man of the day. 

" Dr. Collet, I declare ! *' cried Mrs. Pegram. 
"And what brings you up to town, sir, if I 
may be so rude as to inquire ? " 

" Business, Mrs. Pegram," said Dr. Collet, 
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with a comprehensive sur, as if that blessed 
word covered everything. " And you have 
the same reason, I conclude ; or are you * on 
pleasure bent ' ? '* 

" I'm trying to find a shop where they won't 
cheat me over a bit of black silk/' said Mrs. 
Pegram bluntly, *^ and it'll be a pleasure to me 
when I find it." 

" Which shows that you have Mrs. Gilpin's 
* frugal mind/ " said the doctor, with a bright, 
careless laugh, as blithe as that of a boy. 
*' But I hope you are not spending all the day 
in shops when there are so many other things 
to be seen." 

His eye involuntarily sought Nellie's face 
with interest, for he had noticed that she 
looked tired, and he divined that she was 
finding the shops in St. Paul's Churchyard a 
trifle dull. 

" Ah, we didn't come sight-seeing," rejoined 
Mrs. Pegram. " Not that I don't like to see 
shows when they come in my way as well as 
most people. And here's Nellie — my little 
cousin, Nellie Pegram, Dr. Collet — just dying 
to go inside the church ; but I haven't the time 
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to go with her if I'm to buy that black silk 
to-day." 

" Couldn't I take your — your cousin round 
St. Paul's, Mrs. Pegram ? I always look in when 
I am near, and I could walk round with her 
and show her what there is to be seen." 

" Oh, thank you ! " said Nellie, with a 
sudden blush and smile ; and he noticed the 
sweetness and refinement of her face and voice 
with some surprise. For the first time he 
wondered how this girl — evidently a lady by 
education and trainings—could possibly belong 
to Mrs. Pegram's family. " I could meet you 
afterwards, Cousin Eliza," she said, turning to 
Mrs. Pegram, with a soft wistfulness in her 
tone, **I should so love to see St. Paul's." 

** You've never seen it ? " said Collet. 
** Then there's no question about it, you must 
sec it now. Why, it would be a sin and a 
shame to approach it so nearly and not to go 
in. Mrs. Pegram, you would never be able to 
forgive yourself. Now, what shops arc you 
going to ? I'll deliver Miss Pegram safe and 
sound to you in half an hour's time." 

" I'm not quite sure what shop I shall be in," 
said Mrs. Pegram slowly. 
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" Then FU tell you what you can do." 
There was a sort of friendly hectoring in his 
voice which amazed Nellie, but brought a 
twinkle of gratification to Mrs. Pegram's eye. 
She evidently enjoyed the doctor's masterful 
ways. " You will want some lunch in about an 
hour's time. There's a capital restaurant here 
— you see it? — on the left — where I mean to 
get something to eat by and by. I shall bring 
Miss Pegram there at a quarter-past one 
precisely, and you must meet us there and have 
lunch with me. That is, if Miss Pegram 
doesn't object." 

** Call her Nellie, for goodness sake," said 
Mrs. Pegram, uneasily. ** It's Augusta as is 
Miss Pegram, and Nellie's only a child. Well, 
I'll meet lyou there at a quarter-past one, 
doctor, and thank you kindly. It's very good 
of you to trouble yourself about us. This is 
my next shop, I think, so goodbye for the 
present." 

Nellie, unaccustomed to Mrs. Pram's blunt 
manners, felt some embarrassment at being 
thrown upon the doctor's hands in this way, 
even though he had first originated the plan ; 
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and Dr. Collet thought her prettier than ever 
as she stood, with pink cheeks and shining eyes 
thrown into relief by her sombre hat and dress, 
scarcely knowing whether to follow her aunt or 
the stranger. 

Dr. Collet was an observant and sympathetic 
man, and he at once adopted a tone that set her 
at her ease. He dropped his joking manner 
and became grave and kind. 

" You must pardon me for taking such a 
liberty," he sdd, " but I felt sure that if you 
had never seen St. Paul's, you would enjoy an 
hour spent there more than if you went 
shopping." 

" Yes, indeed I should. I am very much 
obliged to you." 

**This way, then. I flatter myself on know- 
ing St. Paul's extremely well. I was born in 
the City, and attended the services at St. Paul's 
imtil I was over seventeen. I missed them 
sorely when circumstances called me away." 

** Do you live in London now? " said Nellie 
shyly, as they ascended the stone steps and 
turned towards the west door. 

He glanced at her with some surprise. 
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" London ! '* he said, " Oh, no. I live at 
King's Thorpe where Mrs. Pegram comes 
from. That is how I came to know her so well." 

" Is King's Thorpe a — a nice place ? " 

" It is very picturesque and pretty. I don't 
quite know whether that is what you mean." 

"I think I meant — ^were there some nice 
people whom one could get to know ? " 

There was an unconscious wistfulness in her 
tone. Dr. Collet looked at her for a moment — 
it seemed to him that he divined the situation. 
A girl in deep mourning, brought up in refined 
surroundings and very responsive to the touch 
of all things beautiful and lofty — probably 
orphaned and left dependent upon the Pegrams 
— no wonder she asked whether there were 
people in the place to which she was going who 
would be Idnd and sympathetic and congenial ! 
Well, he felt quite sure that she would find 
some congenial souls, and so he told her. 

" There is a very good clergyman at King's 
Thorpe, and he has a charming wife and some 
children. You are sure to get to know them, 
and I think you will like them all." 

" That will be nice. My father was a 
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clergyman," s^d Nellie, unthinldngly ; " and I 
should feel at home in a clergyman's house, 
because I am used to their ways." 

" But all clergymen are not alike," said Dr. 
Collet, with a little amusement. 

"No. But you said he was good," Nellie 
answered with such simplicity that Collet held 
his tongue. 

He did his best to show her the salient 
points of the Cathedral in the small space of 
time they had at their command. He found 
her a most receptive and intelligent listener to 
all that he had to say, and he not only wished 
that he had more to tell her and more time to 
tell it in, but also that he could see a great deal 
more of her, for he believed that she would 
prove an excellent stimulus to his work. 
" However, as she is coming to King's Thorpe, 
there's a prospect of getting to know her 
better," he said to himself ; ** and certainly she 
mil need some change and relief at times if she 
is going to live with the Pegrams over the 
shop. I never knew that Pegram had a clergy- 
man in his family. I should have thought he 
would have talked about it to everybody. 
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Perhaps he was too High or too Low or too 
Broad to please the Pegrams ! " The doctor's 
lip curled with subtle amusement at the thought. 

He was quite sorry when the time came to 
take the girl to the restaurant which he had 
indicated to Mrs. Pegram ; and, indeed, when 
they arrived, Mrs. Pegram was already seated 
at one of the marble-topped tables, with some 
incipient offence upon her face. But Collet 
was quite equal to the task of smoothing down 
her ruffled feelings. He soon made her laugh 
by his absurd remarks about ladies shopping ; 
and he ordered so good a lunch that she was 
divided between alarm at the expense and 
enjoyment of the d^nties provided. But when 
it came to the moment for paying, she was 
astonished to find that she was not expected to 
produce a penny : it was Dr. Collet's lunch, he 
informed her, and she was not to interfere. 
Mrs. Pegram looked a little grim ; but then 
relaxed and became quite a congenial companion. 

On the whole, in spite of the sad thoughts 
which would occasionally obtrude themselves 
upon her, Nellie's first day in London was not 
an unhappy one. 



CHAPTER IV 



KING'S THORPE 



Nellie never forgot the first moments of her 
arrival at the Pegrams* house. They were 
indelibly stamped upon her memory. 

The journey from London had been pleasant 
enough, though quiet. Dr. Collet had left his 
acquaintances after lunch, and had not re- 
appeared, though Nellie had cherished a secret 
hope that he might travel with them to King's 
Thorpe, but she looked for him in vain on the 
platform, and she fancied that Mrs. Pegram 
watched for him, too. He did not travel by 
that train, however, and Mrs. Pegram was too 
sleepy and tired to enter into conversation, so 
that Nellie sat silently by the window and watched 
the long shadows lying over the meadow-lands, 
and the rays of the setting sun flashing in reflected 
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glory from the windows of the houses and 
churches which she saw. She had been wonder- 
fidly little away from home, and the country 
north of London was perfectly new to her. In 
her own mind she called it a new world which 
she was about to enter, and she wondered fear- 
fully whether it would be bright or dark. 

At the station two vehicles were in waiting 
for the travellers. One was a light cart for the 
reception of Nellie's luggage ; the other was a 
lumbering old chaise, drawn by a very ancient 
white pony, which Mrs. Pegram herself drove. 
She climbed vigorously into the driver's seat, 
shouting meanwhile directions of various sorts 
to old Jabez, who had charge of the cart. 
Nellie was startled by the loudness of her voice 
and the directness of her language as she re- 
buked the old man for some small dereliction of 
duty. The girl glanced apprehensively around 
her as if fearing that some one might make 
some comment. But it seemed as though every 
one within hearing were well accustomed to the 
sound of Mrs. Pegram's voice. The old carter 
answered her with perfect unconcern, and 
neither stationmaster nor porter seemed to care 
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one jot for what she s^d. It dawned slightly 
upon Nellie*s mind that, in vulgar parlance, 
Mrs. Pegram's •* bark was worse than her bite." 

They drove in the ramshackle old chaise 
through the long, irregular street of the market 
town ; then out on the country road, gently 
winding upwards to King's Thorpe. The sun 
had already sunk, and the purple twilight was 
full of beauty ; one keen bright star twinkled 
in the violet of the sky. Nellie looked at it 
and thought of her father. They had watched 
that star together before he was taken ill, and 
it seemed to her as though it spoke of him. 

" Here we are ! " said Mrs. Pegram, throw- 
ing down the reins, as the white pony halted ot 
its own accord at a shop in the village of King's 
Thorpe which they reached before Nellie 
realised that they were so near their destination. 
** Here we are, and there's fether serving behind 
the counter. And — my word ! there's Augusta 
at the salesman's counter instead of getting tea 
ready ! Jump out, Nellie, there's a good girl, 
and we'll rout Miss Augusta out of her corner 
before we do anything else." 

Nellie paused in a sort of dismay. She had 
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not thought that Mr. P^ram's estabUshment 
would be so undeniably " shoppy.** There was 
no private entrance ; the way to the residential 
part of the house was through the shop itself. 
And the shop— which Mr. Pegram sometimes 
described as " an emporium ** — ^represented an 
odd mixture of businesses ; for on one ^de 
there were dress lengths, ribbons, and laces, on 
the other butter and bacon ; between them a 
counter for groceries, while the ceiling was 
festooned with buckets, brushes, balls of string, 
kettles, and saucepans. At the doorway one 
could also find an assortment of gardening tools. 
It was the sort of shop which one often finds in 
a village — a sort of unpretentious Whiteley's — 
where almost everything is sold that a well-to- 
do villager is likely to want. The shop was 
brilliantly lighted by flaring gas-jets ; and 
through a glass door at the back Nellie caught 
sight of a sitting-room, where a table covered 
with a white cloth made itself conspicuous. 
She gathered that this somewhat stuffy and 
confined-looking apartment was the dining-room 
— perhaps the living-room— of the family. 
Mr. Pegram, a fair, apple-faced little man 
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with a bald head, and bunches of h^r on his 
cheeks, came out into the shop with out- 
stretched hand and a solemn countenance, when 
Nellie made her appearance. 

"This is Nellie, George," observed Mrs. 
Pegram, with an air of satisfaction. ** And I 
hope you're glad to see your young cousin, 
although she has not visited us of late years ? " 

This remark, as she explained afterwards to 
Nellie, was to disarm curiosity ; for there were 
two or three women customers in the shop, and 
they all turned round to gaze at Nellie with 
obvious interest and surprise. 

" Cousin, did you say, Mrs. Pegram ? " 

" Cousin, of course," Mrs. Pegram answered 
almost with violence. "Nellie Pegram — my 
husband's family. No, I don't suppose you 
ever heard anything about her," she went on 
with some sharpness. " We don't discuss all 
our affairs in public, Mary Tompkins, same as 
some people do I knows of." 

"Dear me, I'm sure I wasn't meaning any 
harm," said Mary Tompkins, a large, round- 
faced woman with a basket in her hand. " I'm 
always interested in your family, Mrs. Pegram, 
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and have been ever since I nursed poor Mrs. 
Oswald when her baby was born. Do you 
know, the young lady features Mrs. Oswald 
wonderful ? You might have thought it was 
herself as a young girl when Mary there walked 
into the shop." 

" Don*t talk such silly nonsense/* sdd Mrs. 
Pegram sharply. ** How can she feature Mrs. 
Oswald if she*s my husband's cousin ? Nellie, 
you go on into the sitting-room, you'll find 
Augusta waiting for you. And Td be thankful, 
Mrs. Tompkins, if you wouldn't be always 
making personal remarks, which is a thing 
young girls never like, not to speak of older 
people. But you always did make too free." 
And, with a whisk of her skirts and a toss 
of her bonnet, Mrs. Pegram turned her back 
upon the offending village woman and made her 
way towards the inner room. Mrs. Tompkins 
leaned forward and spoke to a friend in whispers 
for several moments. Probably she imparted 
information that was damaging to the Pegram 
character in general ; for the friend looked 
shocked and shook her head with becoming 
solemnity. 
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NelHe had found Augusta in the sitting- 
room, and was wondering what to say to her ; 
for Augusta simply stared and preserved a pro- 
found silence until her mother entered the 
room. She was considerably shorter than her 
mother, but resembled her in face — her rosy 
round cheeks and restless brown eyes not 
obscuring the likeness observable in the massive 
jaw and square but heavy chin. She was about 
nineteen years of age, and Nellie thought her 
very smartly, but too gaudily, dressed. She 
wore a very bright blue gown, with red beads 
round her neck and a tartan sash. The com- 
bination of colours was really remarkable. She 
had also pearl ear-rings and a good many 
bracelets and rings. 

" Now then, Augusta, didn't I tell you to 
have tea ready ? *' said Mrs. Pegram, breaking 
in upon the silence like a tornado. " What arc 
you doing ? Staring at your cousin and 
nothing else, it seems. You might have had 
the civility to offer her a chair.'* 

" Where's she to sleep ? " said Augusta, still 
staring. 

" Why, with you, of course," answered Mrs. 
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P^ram, to Nellie*s horror. "Where else 
should she go ? Your cousin Sarah always 
sleeps with you when she comes over at Easter." 

" Oh yes, for a week at a time, I don't mind," 
said Augusta shortly. " But I never said Fd 
give up half my room and half my bed for a 
continuance. Besides, I know cousin Sarah " 

" Oh, please don't mind about me," said 
Nellie, flushing until the tears came into her 
eyes. " I can sleep on a sofa or on the floor 
or anywhere. I did not know I should incon- 
vemence you, or I would never have come." 

** Don't talk rubbish, child," said Mrs. 
Pegram. " Augusta knows very well that 
she's got to do what I tell her. I'm not say- 
ing but what we couldn't rig you up a room to 
yourself in a day or two, but as I've been away, 
you see, it isn't ready ; and Augusta doesn't in 
the least mind sharing her room for a night or 
two — or if she does, I'll box her ears for her," 
she added, with a lapse into that ferocity of 
manner which alarmed Nellie so much before 
she discovered that it was purely conventional. 

" Come along, then," s^d Augusta sulkily. 
"I'll show you the way upstairs." 
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" Indeed,*' said Nellie, " I don't want to be 
a bother. Couldn't I sleep here — on the sofa ? " 
She glanced towards a broad and comfortable- 
looking sofa which stood beside the wall. 

** I'm astonished at you, Augusta," said Mrs. 
P^ram breezily. " After all I've said to Nellie, 
too, about your being like a sister to her ! A 
nice sister you would make." 

** Come along," said Augusta, giving Nellie 
a shove with her elbow. " I'm not going to 
stand here listening to ma all night long. I'll 
show you the room." 

It was a better room than Nellie had anticipa- 
ted, being airy and fresh and hung with dimity, 
but the feeling of loneliness and dependence 
made her incapable of admiring anything, and 
the tears were rolling down her cheeks by the 
time she stood with Augusta on the upper 
floor. 

** What's the matter ? " said Augusta in an 
injured voice. " Now don't cry, or ma will 
say I've been unkind to you." And as Nellie 
endeavoured v^nly to stem the tide of emotion 
that overflowed at her eyes, Augusta came a little 
nearer to her, and spoke in gentler tones. 
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" Come, I say, I didn't mean to make you cry. 
I didn't mean a word I said, you know." 

" Then why — why " 

** Why did I say I didn't want you ? It's to 
keep ma in order. We always say things like 
that, or else we should never be free from 
visitors. Ma's awfully soft-hearted, and she's 
always asking somebody or other to come and 
share my bed — a cheap way of showing gen- 
erosity I call it. So I and the boys always 
pretend to be very crusty when she proposes it. 
But, upon my word, it isn't what you may call 
personal. I don't mind you a bit, really I 
don't." 

Nellie dried her eyes and laughed in spite of 
herself. ** Are you sure you don't mind me ? " 
she asked. 

** Quite certain — sure. You should see cousin 
Sarah. She's as big as a house. And the bed, you 
see, isn't very broad after all." 

** I think it will hold us," said Nellie, with 
some anxiety. " And I keep very still." 

** Cousin Sarah says I don't," remarked 
Augusta. ** So if I pound you in the back, or 
throw my hands or arms over you as if I were 
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going to strangle you, don't be alarmed, and 
whatever you do, don't scream." 

** I never scream," said Nellie with dignity, 
as she took off her plain black hat. 

** Never scream ! Good gracious ! What 
would you do if a wild bull came after 
you .? " 

** I don't know ; but I hope I shouldn't 
scream." 

•* I should — at the very top of my voice," 
said Augusta, casually. **I suppose it isn't 
* good form ' in the upper circles to scream ? " 

"I don't know," said Nellie wonderingly. 
** I never had anything to do with the * upper 
circles,' and I don't know anything about 
etiquette." 

" Well, I never ! And we all thought that 
you would be so grand ! " observed Augusta in 
a reflective tone. 

Probably she would have said more had not 
Mrs. Pegram's voice been heard at this juncture, 
calling to the two girls to make haste and come 
to tea. Augusta accordingly piloted her cou^n 
down the narrow stairs, and led her into the 
sitting-room, where the other members of the 
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family were assembled. Augusta had two 
brothers : one of fifteen, who was generally 
spoken of as Joey ; and an elder brother of two 
or three and twenty, whom Nellie promptly 
decided to be the most disagreeable-looking and 
conceited young man that she had ever known. 

It was not altogether a comfortable meal. 
Every now and then a bell would ring, and 
then Mr. or Mrs. Pegram would rise and go 
into the shop to attend to a customer. In their 
absence, the elder son, Matthew, generally 
quarrelled with Augusta, and both of them 
united to snub Joey, who avenged himself by 
the most startling impertinence. To a girl like 
Eleanor Maturin, who had been brought up in 
absolute peace and quietness, this constant 
wrangling seemed positively frightful ; and she 
felt more and more that she could never accom- 
modate herself to her circumstances — never be 
happy in the Pegram's home. 

She noticed that Mr. Pegram did not seem to 
be of much account in the establishment. The 
squabbles of the young people went on in his 
presence almost without abatement — it was only 
when Mrs. Pegram returned to the table that a 
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truce was observed. As Nellie soon discovered, 
Mrs. Pegram reigned autocratically over her 
household and her children, and although the 
government seemed to be conducted with an 
unnecessary amount of noise — it was neverthe- 
less a sane and sensible one. Nellie could only 
wonder that its results had not been better, for 
she could see nothing to admire in her younger 
cousins, whose defects were not balanced by their 
mother's redeeming qualities of kindness and 
generosity. 

Nellie went upstairs to bed in good time — 
partly because she was tired, and partly because 
she wanted to unpack one of her boxes while 
Augusta's prying eyes were safely engaged else- 
where. She crept into bed and fell asleep 
almost directly out of sheer exhaustion ; but 
she was awakened out of her first sleep by the 
flashing of a candle in her eyes, and looking up 
she saw that Augusta was standing beside her 
and examining the articles which Nellie had left 
on a chair by the bed with great attention. 
There was a watch and chain, a couple of books 
of devotion, a bunch of keys ; and, to Nellie's 
vexation, Augusta had taken up the books and 
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was examining them with eager curiosity. She 
started up in bed and held out her hands. 

" My book, please, Augusta ? " 

** Why, you little silly, Tm not going to take 
it away. I don't want your pious books, I'm 
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** My father gave them to me," s^d Nellie, 
struggling to speak quietly ; ^^ that is why I 
like to keep them" — "/(? myself^' she very 
nearly added, but fortunately stifled the words 
in time. 

**Dull old books," commented Augusta. 
** * De Imita — * I can't pronounce it — what 
is it?" 

** * The Inutation of Christ.' It was one of 
my father's favourite books. The other is *The 
Christian Year,' by Keble. There are beautiful 
things in both of them." 

**Oh, I daresay," answered Augusta, list- 
lessly. ^* I never read books of that kind. Ma 
and pa go to sleep over sermon books every 
Sunday afternoon, but I don't." 

" What do you do then ? " 

'^ I lie down with a novel and a box of 
chocolates, or I go for a walk with a great 
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friend of mine. What did you do at your 
home, I should like to know ? " 

'^ I had a class in the Sunday-school," said 
Nellie, sorrowfully ; " and after school we had 
evensong at a quarter-past three. Then I used 
to come home to get father's tea — oh, father, 
father ! " 

She turned her face to the pillow and wept 
bitterly for a minute or two. Augusta watched 
her with knitted brows. It seemed as though 
she were really puzzled by Nellie's tears. 

** You were very fond of him ? " she sdd 
at length, in a voice which was meant to be 
sympathetic. 

" I loved him better — far better — than any- 
thing or anybody." 

" I wish you wouldn't cry," said Augusta, 
abruptly. 

" I'm very sorry." The answer came in 
smothered tones. ** I can't help it. Perhaps if 
you had lost some one you cared for you would 
cry, too." 

" Perhaps I should," said Augusta. " I don't 
know. I never cried much about anything." 

Nellie tried to master the sobs that were 
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still shaking her from head to foot, but she 
was not immediately successful, and she was 
unpleasantly conscious of the fact that Augusta 
was surveying her keenly all the time. But the 
result of the survey proved it to have been 
Idndlier than Nellie supposed. 

** I say ! Shall I fetch you a glass of ma's 
ginger-wine, or her cherry brandy? They're 
very good as a pick-me-up. I think the cherry 
brandy would do you most good." 

'^ Oh, no, Augusta ; thank you very much, 
shall be better now. It's very kind of you," 
said Nelly gratefully. 

" Nonsense ; I'd do as much for anybody. 
And I say, you're a nice little thing ; I don't 
mind having you in my room one bit. You 
believe that, don't you ? " 

** Yes, I do." 

" Then you lie down and don't cry any more. 
I know the worrying sort of day you've had 
with ma. I never go out shopping with her if 
I can help it. You go to sleep and get a good 
rest. I don't mind bringing you your break- 
fast in the morning if you feel tired." 

Nellie thanked her and did her best to 
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slumber ; but now that she had been thoroughly 
roused she found it difficult to go to sleep 
ag^n, especially as she was not accustomed to a 
bedfellow. Augusta herself was soon wrapped 
in sound but rather noisy slumbers ; and 
Nellie lost the memory of her surroundings just 
as dawn b^an to peep into the room. She did 
not realise that she had made an immense con- 
quest ; that Augusta was by no means a very 
placable person ; and that having secured her 
approval, Nellie's career was likely to be much 
more serene than it would have been if the two 
girls had been on bad terms with each other. 
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CHAPTER V 



AUGUSTA'S OPINIONS 



Nellie*s composure was sorely tried during 
the next few days by the comments and 
criticisms which her appearance seemed to 
excite. There was a local sewing dub tor 
missions which held one of its sessions at Mrs. 
Pegram's house about this time ; and Nellie, 
who was bidden to be present, felt that she 
underwent severe scrutiny. Some of the re- 
marks which floated to her ears were not 
exactly meant for her benefit, but she found 
them sometimes enlightening. 

" Not a bit of the Pegrams about her ! " she 
heard one visitor say, and for the moment she 
felt insanely grateful that she was not like the 
Pegram family. ** There's some one else she 
favours, if the truth were told." 
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" Who do you mean ? 
Don't you remember poor Mrs. Oswald ? 

" You mean Miss Millicent " 

" Hush, she's listening ! " 

Nellie crept away, very red in the face with 
vexation. She had been listening — almost im- 
consciously, for she did not know that the two 
ladies were speaking privately ; and she felt that 
she had almost learned, in a dishonourable 
manner, what Mrs. Pegram wished her not 
to know. At the same time her busy br^n 
refused to forget that her father's name had 
been Oswald and her mother's Millicent. It 
was evident that the speakers had alluded to 
Oswald Maturin and his wife, and Nellie 
thought with impatient bitterness of her cousin, 
who had not allowed her to use her own name 
or claim her parentage. Worst of all was it to 
hear Mrs. Pegram occasionally indulge in a 
flight of wild romance — to call it by no severer 
name — in which she would mention casually 
that Nellie had lived a good deal in London, 
that her father (Mr. Pegram's cousin) had been 
a Bapdst minister, and that it was only on 
his death-bed that the Baptist minister had 
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remembered his cousins at King's Thorpe and 
^gg^ them to take care of the child that 
he was leaving behind. 

Nellie remonstrated, but was silenced 
authoritatively. 

"My dear, you just leave it to me/' said 
Mrs. Pegram. " The folks about here are 
that inquisitive, you have to put them off some- 
how. And I assure you, Nellie, I never say the 
same thing twice." 

Nellie looked at her doubtfully. 

" But, Cousin Eliza, how can you " 

"My dear, it's no harm. I daresay every- 
body will know the whole story before long — 
as far as there is a story, of course, I mean," 
said Mrs. Pegram guardedly ; ** and then where 
will all the fine stories be ? " 

" But I never know what to say when I 
am asked a question about myself," said Nellie 
plaintively. " I am so afraid of contradicting 
what you have s^d." 

" Oh ! my dear, you needn't mind that," said 
Mrs. Pegram cheerfully. " The more confusion 
the better, for our purpose. I particularly don't 
want people to get hold of your name just yet." 
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" But what is the use of all the mystery ? 
Do any of my relatives still live here, really ? 
And have I met them yet ? " 

" You certainly have not met them ; but 
that's all I am going to say," returned Mrs. 
Pegram, pursing up her lips. 

"You might at least tell me my mother's 
maiden name ; then I could perhaps find out 
for myself." 

"That is just what I wish to prevent, my 
dear ; so what is the good of talking about it." 

Nellie was silent. She very much disliked 
the situation in which she found herself, and 
she grew quite angry with Mrs. Pegram for 
her carelessness about the truth. She noticed 
that her cousin was not very particular about 
the means she used when she wished to attain 
any end of her own, and she felt that it was 
impossible for her thoroughly to respect one 
whose theory and practice seemed to be at such 
variance. And this troubled her, for she had 
a strong desire to be grateful to all persons who 
had shown her kindness, and she could not feel 
that she was as grateful as she would have liked 
to be where the Pegrams were concerned. 
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She sometimes felt a little bewildered by Mrs. 
P^ram's want of conscientiousness, and used to 
wonder whether other people commented on it, 
or whether in the new world which she had 
entered it was considered quite an allowable 
thing to lie and cheat. In fact, Nellie's moral 
boundaries were rapidly becoming blurred and 
confused ; she found herself wondering at times 
whether it were worth while to follow goodness, 
and whether there was any real distinction 
between evil and good. 

These doubts of hers are often experienced 
by young people when they first come face 
to face with the trickiness and meanness of un- 
conscientious persons. The more carefully they 
have been brought up the greater is their 
disillusion for a time. It is so difficult for 
them to remember that Truth and Right are 
unaffected by the vagaries of particular persons, 
and that goodness is not a matter of opinion, 
but of fact. A little patience is needed, and 
then the old paths are found to be as clear and 
pl^n as ever. 

Nellie's first step in her return to a whole- 
some conscientiousness was when she listened 
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one day to one of Augusta's rare confi- 
dences. 

** Look here," said that young person to her 
in her usual abrupt fashion, ^* I was awfully 
nasty to you when you came ; do you know 
why ? " 

** No." 

** It was ma's fault. She's got some rubbish 
into her head about your being very rich and 
important by and by. I'm sure I don't know 
how you're going to manage it. You haven't 
any great expectations of a fortune have you ? " 

** Of course I haven't ! " 

** Well, she kept on to me about its being so 
nice and clever of us to be kind to you now, 
because of the gratitude you would feel and 
the compensation you would probably make 
by and by " 

" I wish you wouldn't tell me all this, 
Augusta." 

"Well, I shall; so don't be silly and 
squeamish. She went on to such an extent 
about our being nice to you, that at last I 
said, * If we're only to be nice to her for the 
sake of what we can get, then I'm out of it. 
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for I won't be nice to her at all ! ' And I 
did my best to be nasty." 

*^ I understand ! I can imagine your feeling 
in that way," said Nellie, with kindling eyes. 
" I like you ever so much the better for it. 
But I do wish Cousin Eliza would not say these 
things. They make me so uncomfortable." 

" Do they ? Do you think ma's mistaken, 
and that you'll never be rich at all ? " 

"I don't know what Cousin Eliza may be 
thinking of. I don't in the least know of any 
riches that are likely to come to me, I rather 
wish I did ! " 

" Ma's got some stupid idea in her head " 

" Oh ! Augusta, I don't like to hear you 
talk about your mother as you do." 

"Why shouldn't I talk as I like about 
her! It's nonsense pretending. That was 
why I wouldn't pretend to like you before 
I knew you, for the sake of the future. But 
I do like you now, really I do ; so don't say 
that I'm nasty to you now." 

" I don't. I think you're very nice ! " 

*'Do you really?" 

'' Yes, I mean it." 
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**I believe you do. And it's a comfort to 
come across a person who does mean what she 
says," remarked Augusta rather viciously. " I 
hate lies." 

This conversation did Nellie good, for it 
took away from her the vague feeling that 
she was alone in a world which was given over 
to evil while she strove for what was right — a 
circumstance which would have been extremely 
bad for her. 

By way of a change she sometimes induced 
Augusta to go for long walks with her, and 
sometimes she went alone. She was slow in 
making acquaintances, for she thought it better 
not to involve herself in further complications 
of any kind, and she was afraid of being 
questioned about her former life. So even 
the vicar and his wife were avoided by her, 
although she liked them very much and wished 
with all her heart that they would be her 
friends. She did not often meet Dr. Collet, 
but she was always pleased to see him, for 
he had generally something interesting to say ; 
but it was not possible for her to make a friend 
of a man so much older than herself, and one 
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whom she so seldom saw. She felt herself at 
times to be almost tragically alone. 

But when she had been a few weeks at Mr. 
Pegram's house, and summer was fast merging 
into autumn, she made a discovery which 
seemed to her rather important. She came 
across some old books which she had brought 
away from Riversmead at the bottom of her 
box, and on examining them more particularly 
than before she found that they must have 
belonged to her mother. One was a volume of 
poetry, one a book of essays, one a little volume 
of religious meditations. In all of them the 
name " Millicent " was written. But in 
one Nellie found another name, ** Millicent 
Beverley," she read, ** from her affectionate 
father, Richard Beverley." Beverley, then, 
must have been her mother*s maiden name. 

The discovery was a relief to her. For one 
thing, there was no one of that name among 
Mrs. Pegram's circle of friends ; therefore she 
could not be related to any of the tradesmen 
of the neighbourhood with whom Mrs. Pegram 
was friendly. As to the professional folk, 
or the county families, she had not much 
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opportunity of pursuing her researches, but it 
was evident enough that the name could not 
be well known, as no rumour of it reached 
her ears. 

King's Thorpe was situated in the very midst of 
a number of great estates. Augusta expounded 
them in detail. " You go down the high road," 
she s^d, ^^and you have Lord Beaudesert's 
grounds on one side and Colonel Clive's on the 
other. Then you get the woods of the Bury 
family, and you must not enter them, and then 
there are the private grounds of the Greshams. 
I think it is awfully stupid to live in a place 
where there is so much private property." 

** Then whose is the pretty white house on 
the edge of a lovely little lake ? '* inquired 
Nellie. ^* It does not look quite grand enough 
for Lord Beaudesert's home, and yet it is 
very picturesque and pretty." 

** Oh ! that's quite a small place, com- 
paratively. That's where the Verekers live. 
Haven't you noticed those lovely children in 
white who go about with a nurse all in white 
too? Those are the little Verekers." 

"Yes, I've seen them. Then, do you mean 
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to say that one must always traiiq> along the 
hi^ road and never go into any of these 
deSghtful woods and meadows? It b too 
had!** 

^'You can go into some of them, but you 
will have to be careful where you go. If 
you care for that big pond or lake near the 
Verekers\ you can go there. You must stick 
to this side^ and not enter the gardens, of 
course ; but there's quite a pielty path from 
the high road to the kke.** 

** I must try it. Will you come .? ** 

** No, I hate so much walking ; it tires me 
to death. I can*t think why you are so fond 
of it?" 

** I have always done a good deal of walking,'* 
ssud Nellie, as she went in search of a book. It 
was just the day for loitering ; for sitting under 
a tree, perhaps, and reading her favourite poet, 
and she looked forward with pleasure to the 
journey of exploration which she was impelled 
to take. 

Guided by Augusta's directions, she left the 
high road when she reached a certain stile, 
and plunged into a tangled plantation, across 
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which the tnccs of a ptth could widi difficulty 
be distii^uidied. But Nellie enjoyed a struggle 
with the dimhing fanmbles and Hmiaris^ and 
she was rewarded by an occasional view of 
the sheet of water which lay 00 the further side 
of the thicket and which had fascinated her 
from a distuioe. When the und e r gr o wth grew 
thinner she found that she could see the water 
and the white house on the hill that sloped 
towards the water with perfect ease, and she 
hoped that if she were seen from the windows of 
the house she would not be considered an 
intruder. She found a pleasant spot for a 
seat, and with her back to the trunk of an 
old elm-tree, and a carpet of bracken at her 
feet, she sat for some time looking on the quiet, 
shimmering water, and enjoying the bright 
autumnal sunshine filtering through leaves that 
were slowly changing to lovely shades of scarlet, 
amber, and gold. She had brought her book, 
but she read very little, for she was more 
in a mood for observing Nature than for 
the study of books. 

Presently she had a distraction. She did 
not even watch the leaves and the shadows 
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any longer. A human interest had come into 
the landscape, and, as usual, it took pre- 
cedence of anything else. 

From the stately-looking stone house on 
the hill two children had issued, with a tall 
woman in white, evidently the Vereker children 
and their nurse, of whom she had heard Augusta 
speak. Nellie was passionately fond of children, 
and she was delighted to see the tiny pair — ^the 
girl with long flaxen ringlets, the boy a sturdy 
rogue in a white sailor suit and a broad straw 
hat which made a kind of yellowish halo round 
his angelic face. As they drew near the water 
Nellie could see them distinctly, and greatly 
admired their childish beauty. The nurse who 
was with them did not please her so much. 
She was tall and good-looking, but with rather 
a supercilious aspect and an air of feeling herself 
above her duties. She walked for some little 
time with the children, and seemed to attend to 
them as long as they were within sight of 
the house, but at the head of the mere, as it 
was usually called, there was a clump of alders 
and a wooden bench, where she was completely 
screened from watchful eyes ; here she sat 
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down, drew a novelette from her pocket, and 
b^;an reading assiduously. Meanwhile the 
children played by themselves, and Nellie saw 
that their games were of a decidedly venture- 
some character. The little boy leaned over the 
edge of an old punt to gather water-lily leaves ; 
the little girl jumped up and down in the boat, 
as if to overturn it — a task to which her small 
strength was fortunately unequal. 

** If they were my children, I should dismiss 
that nurse ! *' s^d Nellie, sitting up and look- 
ing indignantly across the water. ** There will 
be an accident before long — ^what's that ? " 

It was a plunge and a scream. The boy had 
leaned too far and had fallen ignominiously 
into the water, which, as Nellie had already 
guessed, was tolerably deep at that end of the 
mere. The little girl shrieked, and the nurse, 
dropping her novelette, b^n to shriek also, 
and to run distractedly up and down, not 
knowing what to do. Nellie stood up, looked 
at the water, and, after measuring the distance 
by her eye, flung off her hat and coat 
and plunged into the waten She was a 
first-rate swimmer, for her father had had 

7 
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strong views about the necessity ot a knowledge 
of swimming for every man, woman, and child ; 
but this was the first time that her accomplish- 
ment had been called into action for a useful 
purpose. She saw that the boy would certainly 
drown if no help came to hand, and it was 
much quicker to swim to his assistance than 
to clamber through the tangle of brambles and 
bracken on dry land. 

Dimly she heard the sound of voices and 
discerned the forms of men running from the 
house and garden. She swam on steadily, 
watching the point where she had seen the 
child's white figure sink. There ag^n — ah ! 
there she saw the fair head for a moment, 
only to sink ag^n. On and on she went, 
putting all her strength into her strokes, 
until at last she was close to the punt and 
could distinguish in the depths of the green 
water a little white heap, now strangely shapeless 
and still. 

Nellie dived for him and brought him to the 
surface, limp and unconscious, and deadly white. 
The difficulty was to get him to the shore, 
but by this time the men had reached the 
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water's edge, and one of them spoke to her 
from the punt. 

"Steady!" said Dr. Collet's voice. "Take 
hold of the boat. There, I've got the child 
safe. Now, Miss Nellie. Why, what a plucky 
girl you are ! " 

And then Nellie felt that she and the 
child were safe. 




CHAPTER VI 

AT THE LAKE HOUSE 

In a moment or two she stood on dry land, 
dripping from head to foot, but thankful to 
see the child in Dr. Collet's arms, though, 
when she drew near and looked at the boy's 
face, she trembled with fear, for it was 
deathly white and the eyes were closed. *^Is 
he dead?" she murmured. 

** Hope not. I don't think he was immersed 
long enough for that. Run up to the house, 
men, and order hot blankets and hot water. 
You must go too, Miss Pegram. Run as 
quickly as you can ; it will do you good to 
move quickly. Tell Mrs. Vereker that I am 
coming with the little boy. As for you, 
nurse, kindly leave off screaming and take 
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care of Miss Amabel. You will be more 
useful in the house than you are here." 

He had wrapped his own coat round the 
child, and was carrying it smftly up the 
slope of the hill before he had done speaking. 
Nellie fled forward like a hare, although rather 
encumbered by her dripping garments ; but 
she was glad to believe that she had been 
of use. She met a lady half way down the 
hill, she supposed that it was Mrs. Vereker 
— a fdr, blue-eyed young woman whom the 
children strongly resembled — and she did her 
best to give the doctor's message, but Mrs. 
Vereker seemed so incapable of understanding 
it that she flew onward to the door, where 
another lady and a group of servants received 
her and sped in various directions to fulfil 
the doctor's behests. The lady, however, 
remaned behind. She was younger than Mrs. 
Vereker, and not much Uke her, being brown 
and dark-eyed, but she spoke of Mrs. Vereker 
as her sister and expressed great anxiety about 
the boy. 

"And you, too," she said, looldng hard 
at Nellie, **you want attention. You must 
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go to bed at once, and then the doctor can 
see you. If you don't take care you'll get 
a bad chill. I know how cold that water is. 
I fell into the mere once myself when I was 
a child. Oh ! I do hope poor little Rolf is 
all right. Please come with me and TU 
show you a room." 

" Oh, please don't take any trouble," said 
Nellie, hastily ; " I am not a bit cold, and if 
you could lend me a cloak to cover myself 
with I could run home quite easily." 

The young lady hesitated, but at that 
moment one of the men arrived at the door 
with a message from the doctor. "The 
doctor says, please'm, that miss here " — he 
nodded towards Nellie — " is to be put to 
bed between the blankets at once, and have 
a hot drink." 

" Come along," said the dark-eyed girl, 
seizing Nellie by the arm, "it won't do to 
disobey Dr. Collet. I'll give you over to 
my mdd, and she'll see to you. You'll 
excuse me if I don't do it myself, won't 
you ? I feel that I must stay here to help 
my sister. I'll call Bates." 
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She pulled Nellie across the hall and up 
a broad flight of stairs, then called for her 
maid — a tall, responsible-looking woman with 
a kind face — and delivered the girl over to 
Bates*s care. Bates proved to be sensible as 
well as kindly, and soon had Nellie between 
a pair of warm blankets, with a hot-water 
bottle, hot drinks, and a roaring fire in the 
grate, by way of keeping off a chill. Then, 
at Nellie's urgent request, she went in search 
of news of the boy. 

"He's coming to all right. Miss," she 
reported. "The doctor hopes he hasn't 
suffered, but of course one can't tell quite 
at once. If he keeps quiet and warm and 
has no fever he will be well in a day or 
two ; but he is to stay in bed until we are 
quite sure he is safe. And the doctor says. 
Miss, that he would like to see you for a 
moment." 

" Oh, but I can't get up just yet," said 
Nellie, feeling a little bewildered by this 
demand. 

"He doesn't want you to get up, Miss,'* 
said Bates, smiling. "He wants to see how 
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you are after your immersion in the watery 
element, I believe, Miss." 

Bates was fond of long words. 

"May I come in.^" said Dr. Collet, after 
a knock at the door. "Thank you, Bates. 
Well, Miss Nellie, and how are you feeling?" 

He stretched out his hand, and Nellie lifted 
her own, but he did not shake it as she had 
expected; he only laid a finger on her pulse. 

**Not bad," he said, "I hope you will 
experience no ill effect. Your brave action 
has saved a child's life and a mother's heart. 
I believe Mrs. Vereker could not have borne 
the loss of her boy. She will want to thank 
you herself, presently. But not yet — not yet 
— you must keep very quiet for a few hours. 
Mrs. Vereker and her sister, Miss Davenal, 
hope that you will feel quite at home and 
make yourself perfectly comfortable. One of 
them would be with you now had I not 
forbidden either of them to come." 

"And the little boy is really all right?" 
sud Nellie, anxiously, when she had sent 
a message of thanks to her hostess. 

" He seems quite well at present and is 
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drinking some hot milk. Then he will have 
a sleep, and I hope no ill effects will follow. 
I think you deserve a Himiane Society medal. 
Miss Nellie." 

** Cousin Eliza said you were not to call 
me MisSy^ said Nellie, smiling at him as he 
looked at her in a very friendly way. 

"Nellie, then, my little friend Nellie, of 
whom I am becoming extremely proud. Now 
you must be still and do what you are told, 
like a good girl, and don't get up to-morrow 
until I have seen you." 

" But what about my cousins ? They won't 
know where I am." 

**I expect that every person in the village 
knows by this time," said the doctor, drily. 
" News travels fast in the country. I wonder 
that Mrs. Pegram is not here by this time." 

"Oh, please," said Nellie, almost with 
terror in her tone, "don't let her come. I 
would rather not see her, although it sounds 
ungrateful to say so ; but I feel as if I 
wanted to be quiet for a little time." 

" I shall not allow her to put her foot 
inside the door," said Dr. Collet, firmly. 
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^^So you may be quite hsippf on that account. 
I shall give orders that you are not to be 
disturbed/' 

** Do you think they can keep her out of 
my room if she says she wants to come ? ** 
said Nellie, rather nervously. 

^*If they can't, I can. I will call there 
on my way home and tell Mrs. P^ram that 
you are not in a condition to be disturbed.*' 

^^Oh, thank you so much. Dr. Collet. I 
hope it isn't disagreeable of me. But my 
head aches a little, and I think I would 
rather be still." 

The doctor eyed her attentively for a 
moment. **You shall be as still as you like,*' 
he said, ^^I'll send you something to take 
in half an hour's time. And I will give 
orders to Mrs. Pegram that you are not to 
be disturbed. Does that satisfy you ? " 

** Oh yes, thank you." 

••And is there anything you want from 
home ? A toothbrush or a Bible ? " said 
the young doctor, his shrewd eyes twinkling. 
^* I know what is generally wanted in these 
emergencies." 
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"I should think they would have a Bible 
in this house, wouldn*t they?" 

** Possibly. But — the toothbrush ! " 

** May I make a list of one or two things 
they might send ? " 

" Yes, if it isn't too long. Here is a leaf 
out of my note-book and a pencil. If you 
write a short note I will deliver it." 

Nellie hurriedly wrote a few lines, then 
leaned back as though a little exhausted. 
The doctor thought that she had had a 
greater shock than she knew, and he warned 
Bates, who had undertaken the duty of nursing 
her, that she must be kept calm and qmet, 
and that none of her friends or relatives 
from the outside world must be admitted 
to her room. 

« Would you be so kind, sir, as to tell 
me her name ? " said Bates, as she stood 
with the doctor in the corridor. " I did not 
know that any young lady of her appearance 
was staying in the neighbourhood." 

** What ! Does her appearance strike you 
as remarkable. Bates ? " said the doctor, with 
his good-humoured smile. 
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'^Only that she renunds me so much of 
somebody I used to know, sir. She's a ^ery 
sweet-looking young lady/* 

"Her name is P^;ram,** said the doctor 
rather shortly. He was more vexed than 
amused to see the maid*s jaw drop in positive 
consternation. 

"Pegram, sir! But that's the name of — 
of— of the grocer in the village, is it not, sir ? " 

^* Yes, it is. Bates, and Miss Nellie P^ram 
rendes for the present with her relatives." 

"Dear, dear!" ejaculated Bates. "Well, 
I am disappointed. I certainly thought that 
she was a real lady and not a grocer's niece 
or daughter." 

"You will find that Miss P^ram is a 
*real lady' in every sense of the word," 
sud Dr. Collet, rather sternly. "I wonder 
at your making these distinctions. Bates. Miss 
Nellie Pegram has been very well educated, 
and her father was a clergyman ; she is in 
every way worthy ot your respect. And 
you must not forget that she has just saved 
Mrs. Vereker's little boy from death." 

He spoke strongly, because he was very 
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anxious to save Nellie from any exhibition 
of the fine scorn which is sometimes lavished 
upon people of the dependent class by superior 
household servants. But he saw by the 
softening of Bates's rigid expression that 
Nellie's courage had done her yeoman service 
in the lady's-maid's eyes. 

" She's certainly very sweet looking," Bates 
answered, ^' and I'll do my best, sir, to get her 
well and make her comfortable." 

" She couldn't be in better hands, I know," 
said Dr. Collet pleasantly, and he left the house 
well pleased with his intervention on Nellie's 
behalf. 

As he had almost expected, he met Mrs. 
Pegram on the road to the village. He stopped 
his horse at once, dismounted, and rused his 
hat ; for he was as courteous to the grocer's 
wife as he would have been to a duchess. Traits 
of this kind, which showed the gentleness and 
the chivalry of his nature, were what endeared 
him to his patients, even when they did not 
appreciate the tnuned intelligence and skill 
which he was always bringing to bear upon 
their case. 
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** Oh, my goodness me, doctor ! " b^an 
Mrs. Pegram, with a gasp. ^* And what has 
that girl Nellie been doing now ? " 

"Nellie is a heroine, Mrs. Pegram," said 
Stephen Collet, rather gravely. ** She plunged 
into the mere and swam across it, to save the 
life of little Rolf Vcrcker, who had fallen 
overboard the punt. It was an act of real 
coolness and courage, and I hope you will all 
be very proud of her." 

** Well, I never ! To look at Nellie, you'd 
think she was as timid as a mouse ! Do you 
mean to say she knows how to swim } " 

" Indeed she does ; she swam magnificently. 
But the swimming is the least part of it. She 
must be a girl of great force of character to do 
a thing of that kind ; and I daresay she will be 
honoured by a medal or some token of popular 
recognition." 

" Oh, I hopenot,"said Mrs. Pegram, suddenly 
turning rather pale. "Indeed, doctor, she 
wouldn't like it. She's too retiring in her 
disposition to like it. And P^ram and me 
wouldn't like it, neither. Young girls like 
Nellie can't be kept in the shade too long." 
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** I beg your pardon, I think they can, Mrs. 
Pegram. Your Nellie wants a little sunshine." 

** But she doesn't want notices in newspapers 
or people interviewing her, and asking all about 
her history and her friends," said Mrs. P^ram 
strenuously. ** She's a quiet, modest little girl, 
and I don't want her spoilt. I shall go to her 
this moment, and tell her she's to keep quiet 
and hold her tongue." 

Dr. Collet looked at her for a moment in 
thoughtful silence. He was beginning to sur- 
mise that there was some secret reason for 
Mrs. Pegram's aversion from publicity for her 
niece. What was it that she was trying to 
conceal ? He laid the question away in the 
folds of his brain to be puzzled over, and per- 
haps answered at his leisure ; and devoted him- 
self to the subject in hand. 

*M am afraid I cannot allow you to go to her 
to-day," he s^d. ** She has been put to bed at 
Lake House, and I cannot let her be disturbed 
until I have seen her again." 

*^ But she'll want some of her things : I musi 
see her." 

** She gave me a list ; here it is. You are to 
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send what she has asked for. I am going back 
to the house in the course of the evening. Can 
I take a box or bag or bundle ? '* 

Mrs. Pegram stood in the middle of the 
road) looking, as he noticed, really ansdous and 
perplexed. 

How long will she stay ? " 
I cannot tell. Tm a little afrdd she may 
be feverish to-night. She must not get up until 
she is quite well. A plunge into the mere is no 
joke, even at this time of the year." 

" I don't like her being up there," said Mrs. 
P^ram, restlessly. " I don't think it's the 
proper thing. I could nurse her at home, 
doctor. I'd spare no expense or trouble. 
Couldn't you get her back in a carriage, with 
a mattress and blankets ? " 

"It would be very bad for her. And, after 
all, why shouldn't she stay ? It might be an 
advantage to her to know Mrs. Vereker and 
her friends." 

** No, it would never be that. Mrs. Vereker's 
above «j, don't you see. And Nellie's not the 
sort of girl to like to be patronised." 

Nobody in their senses would patronise her. 
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She is too sweet and well-mannered and intelli- 
gent to be patronised, Mrs. P^ram. Besides, 
you must remember, that she has just done 
Mrs. Vercker a great service, and Mrs. Vereker 
is wild with gratitude." 

*' It does seem an extraordinary thing," began 
Mrs. Pegram, as if to herself; and then she 
stopped short suddenly. But the doctor read 
in her eye that there was something which 
she would not tell him — something which made 
her reticent where Nellie was concerned. He 
told himself that it was no business of his, and 
answered in a commonplace, cheerful way. 

"It is not extraordinary that Mrs. Vereker 
should be grateful to your young relation," he 
said. " It would be very unnatural if she 
were not. Miss Nellie has distinguished her- 
self." 

" I want to see her ; I want to have her 
home at once," s^d Mrs. P^ram, obstinately. 

"Now, Mrs. Pegram, I must ask you to 
abide by my decision. I absolutely forbid you 
to go to Nellie to-night. I could see that she 
was in an extremely nervous state ; and if she 
grew feverish, I should be afraid of a very 
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serious illness. No harm can come to her at 
Lake House. Miss Davenal's maid, Bates, is 
nursing her ; and in a day or two you will be 
able to see as much of your cousin as you please. 
And it is no use going up to the house ; I have 
given special orders that you are not to be 
admitted." 

" Well, I declare ! Not admitted to see my 
own kith and kin ! " 

" I thought she was your husband's cousin ? " 

Mrs. Pegram flushed darkly. ** Well, man 
and wife's one flesh according to the Scriptures, 
so my husband's relations are all mine, I 
suppose." 

" Ah, yes — from that point of view. But, 
as a matter of fact, Nellie is your husband's 
relative and not yours ! " 

" Exactly so, sir. Though I don't know 
why you should take so much interest in poor 
Nellie ? " 

^'I take an interest in her because she is a 
very interesting girl, Mrs. Pegram. And I 
think that she won't be able to keep her light 
under a bushel much longer." 

" And what do you mean by that, doctor ? " 
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There was a touch of defiance in Mrs. Pegram's 
tone. 

"Well, you have rather mewed her up, 
haven't you ? She does not seem to make 
friends or go out visiting." 

** That's her own doing. She doesn't care 
for the people here." 

"She has been accustomed to people of a 
higher social standing, has she not ? Well, 
then, all the better for her that she should get 
to know the Lake House people. Miss Davenal 
is a nice girl, and Mrs. Vereker's kindness 
itself." 

" I suppose they are more her style than we 
are ? " said Mrs. Pegram reluctantly. 

Dr. Collet laughed. He was disposed to 
agree with Mrs. P^ram on that point. 

" I've done Miss Nellie a good turn, I think," 
he said to himself, as he rode onward. " It 
may have been a lucky thing for her when she 
made the Verekers' acquaintance, and at any 
rate it won't do anybody any harm." 

But Stephen Collet spoke in ignorance. 




CHAPTER VII 



GRATITUDE 



As the doctor had expected, Nellie was rather 
feverish during the night that followed her 
immersion, and he was rather afraid that she 
was going to suffer from its effects. But after 
an uncomfortable night and a languid morning, 
Nellie felt much better, and would have liked 
to get up if Dr. Collet would have allowed her 
to do so. He decreed that she was still to 
rem^n quietly in her room ; but he allowed 
Mrs. Vercker to pay her a short visit, and he 
permitted Mrs. Vereker's sister to take Bates's 
place for an hour or two, when Bates went 
downstairs to eat. 

Mrs. Vereker, a small, fair, fluffy-haired 
woman, with an effusive manner and pensive 
blue eyes, took Nellie's heart by storm. She 



too 
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seemed so delicate, so fragile, so dependent 
upon others for her happiness. Nellie recalled 
what the doctor had said concerning the effect 
that Rolfs death would have had upon his 
mother, and felt inclined to agree with him. 
Mrs. Vereker would never have got over it. 
She loved her children passionately, although 
not very wisely ; certainly they came first in 
her affections, although her husband, who was 
in India, still possessed the tranquil affection 
which she had felt for him on the day of her 
marriage. That tranquil affection had remained 
always unchanged through the six or seven 
years of her married life ; but the love of her 
children was a passion which might have been 
terrible if thwarted. It was for their sake that 
she had given up a gay life full of amusement 
and variety with her husband at head-quarters : 
she had insisted upon coming home with the 
children and devoting herself to them in the 
seclusion of the Lake House, which had been 
her home for many years before her marriage. 
With her came, also, her sister, Constance 
Davenal, and the two led a very quiet life, 
during which Mrs, Vereker lapsed more and 
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more into invalid habits, and while imagining 
that she was doing a great deal for her children, 
left all the real work of their training to her 
sister and her servants. In many ways she was 
curiously helpless ; but the helplessness of a very 
pretty woman is sometimes rather attractive, 
and Nellie was young enough to be fascinated 
by it, and to wish that she could help her in 
some way. At present Mrs. Vereker was fidl 
of a gratitude which she hardly knew how to 
express. 

" I can never thank you enough," she said to 
Nellie, as she sat by the girl's bedside. "I 
never thought that a girl could be so brave. 
Of course, if I had been there I could have 
done nothing to save my poor little boy. It 
was splendid. Dr. Collet says it was heroic 
of you to plunge straight down into that 
dreadful mere in order to save him." 

" Oh, but I can swim," said Nellie, a little 
shyly. 

" Yes, but with all your things on you might 
have been drowned yourself, for they say there 
are some dangerous under currents in the 
mere. It is a wonder to me that you were 
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able to save my boy. But I daren't think of 
it. It is like a terrible dream. You have no 
idea what I suffered when I heard the shriek 
of that wretched woman who had been so 
careless as to let them get into the boat by 
themselves. I have sent her away, for I should 
never have trusted her again." 

" Sent her away already ? " said Nellie, rather 
startled by this act of summary vengeance. 

" Yes, indeed ! You don't suppose I could 
have kept her, do you? Why, during these 
days when we are so much engrossed with poor 
little Rolf, she might be letting Amabel get 
into all kinds of mischief. My sister has 
promised to look after Amabel in the nursery, 
and of course I shall keep her with me as much 
as possible. I feel as if I could hardly bear my 
darlings out of my sight." 

" They are such sweet little children," Nellie 
ventured to say. " I have seen them out of 
doors, sometimes, and I always thought they 
looked so nice." 

" You have seen them, have you ? " said 
Mrs. Vereker. "Well, they do look pretty, 
don't they, in their white clothes? And I 
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always insist on their nurse being dressed in 
wUte, too. I have a photograph of them 
wUch I must show you. But do you say you 
saw them sometimes? Then you must have 
been staying in the neighbourhood." 

" I live in the village," said Nellie, colouring 
in spite of herself. 

" In the village ! " echoed Mrs. Vereker, 
vaguely. " But I did not know any one lived 
in the village. I mean, I thought that all the 
houses were shops or cottages or something. 
But perhaps you have taken a cottage for the 
summer with your friends? I know some 
people do that, especially artistic people, 
because they say that King's Thorpe is so 
jncturesque.*' 

Nellie hated herself for colouring so hotly, 
as she replied, " I don't live in one of the 
cottages ; I live with relations who keep a shop. 
My cousins' name is Pegram, and they have 
the shop with two windows, one for drapery 
and the other for butter and cheese." 

" Really ? " said little Mrs. Vereker. " How 
interesting. But you have not always lived 
with them, surely ? " 
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" Oh, no. I have only been here for a few 
weeks. They are the only relations that I have 
— or, at least, that I know of — in the world. 
My father was a clergyman ; but he died just 
before I came here." 

** Poor thing ! How sad for you ! " said 
Mrs. Vereker, with feeling. "I remember 
how grieved I was when my father died, 
though I was only a child at the time. It 
was then that we came here to live with my 
cousin Richard ; but of course that was many 
years ago. And your father was a clergyman, 
you say ? " 

" Yes, in a little country place in Surrey." 

" Dear me ! It must have been rather a 
change for you, then, to come here. I hope 
your cousins are very nice to you ? " 

** They are very kind," said Nellie. She 
did not like to say any more, and Mrs. Vereker, 
who was not a woman of discernment, did 
not pursue the subject. She was engaged in* 
thinking of the present which she meant to 
make to Nellie, for her bravery in saving little 
Rolfs life. She thought that something in 
gold and blue enamel would be best, A neck- 
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lace, perhaps, with a pendant — something really 
worth having. She looked at Nellie's milk- 
white skin, and thought how well blue and 
gold would become her ; but it did not once 
enter her mind that there were a hundred other 
gifts that would be far more useful to Nellie 
than a piece of jewellery that she would 
probably never have the opportunity of wearing. 
When Mrs. Vereker had glided away, Miss 
Davenal took her place, and Nellie instantly 
felt herself in a different atmosphere. There 
was nothing at all feeble or fragile about 
Constance. Like her sister, she was not very 
tall, but she was trim, well set-up, and even 
stiff in her tailor-made dress and absence of 
all feminine adornment. She was a handsome 
girl, too, but in an entirely different style from 
that of Mrs. Vereker, for she had a brown 
complexion, dark curling hair, and brown eyes. 
The most attractive thing about her was, 
perhaps, the look of health which pervaded 
her whole being. Mrs. Vereker, although 
exquisitely pretty, was somewhat anaemic- 
looking ; but Constance, with her red lips, 
wUte teeth, strong muscular hands and 
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squarely-set shoulders, looked as though she 
could bear anything and do anything that she 
chose to do. She came to Nellie's room with 
a less effusive demeanour than her sister's ; but 
the few frank words of thanks which fell from 
her lips were very genial in their way, and 
Nellie valued them even more than Mrs. 
Vereker's somewhat extravagant compliments. 
Then she began to talk about swimming, which 
was an art which she had never learned, and 
she discussed the question of the desirability 
of lessons. 

^^ If it were a little earlier in the season I 
think I should get you to teach me,'* she ssud. 
^^ One could have a pretty bathing suit and 
practise in the mere at any moment." 

*' I am not sure that the mere would be very 
safe," said Nellie. ** My cousins have told me 
that there were dangerous currents here and 
there." 

^^ And yet, knowing that, you jumped in to 
fish out little Rolf!" said Miss Davenal. 
" Well, I do call that courage of the very 
highest kind ! I am going to talk to Dr. Collet 
about getting you the Humane Society's medal," 
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^* Oh, please don't ! " said Nellie, laughing. 
^'It was the most natural thing to do in the 
world. Of course I shouldn't have jumped in 
if I hadn't been able to swim ; but I have often 
gone much longer distances than that." 

" Well, I am resolved that I will learn," said 
Miss Davenal. ^' After all, it seems ridiculous 
that so few people should know how to swim in 
a seafaring country like ours. All I can do is 
to skate. Can you skate, too ? " 

"No," said Nellie, **I have never had any 
opportunity of learning. There was so little 
frost, and not much water in the county that 
I came from." 

** Where do you come from ? " said Constance, 
in point blank fashion. 

Nellie hesitated for a moment, remembering 
that Mrs. Pegram was not at all anxious for her 
to divulge det^ls of her former history ; but 
surely there could be no harm in telling Miss 
Davenal, who was not likely to come into her 
common, every-day life at all, the name of the 
parish where she had lived. So she answered, 
rather incautiously, ** River smead. It is quite 
a tiny village, and my father was curate there 
for a time/' 
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" Riversmead. I don't know it,** said Con- 
stance, reflectively, ** though I do know some 
parts of Surrey. Well, the mere makes a very 
good skating-place when the frost is hard 
enough, so if we get any skating this winter I 
hope you will let me teach you.*' 

** Thank you very much. If I am still here," 
said Nellie, " I should be very glad to learn.** 

" Are you going away f ** Miss Davenal in- 
quired. It seemed that she was a person given 
to asking direct questions. 

*^ I have been thinking of taking a situation,** 
said Nellie. 

" A situation ! Why ? What do you want 
one for ? " 

*' I should like to be independent. At 
present I am living with relatives, and their 
house is not very big, and they have not got 
much room for me, and I think it would be 
better if I found some work for myself.'* 

** Let me see, the doctor told me vour name 
was P^ram," said Miss Davenal, dreamily. 
" Now where have I heard that name before ? '* 

" It is painted in very large letters over the 
village shop," said Nellie, with a touch of 
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dryness in her tone, "The Pegnuns arc 
cousins of mine." 

" How very funny ! " s^d Miss Davenal ; 
a remark which rather exasperated Nellie, 
although she knew that Constance meant no 

harm by it. " You don't look like but I 

suppose you have nothing to do with the 
shop ? " she added, as if by an after-thought. 

"No, I have nothing personal to do with 
the shop," ssud Nellie. 

**Then if you took a situation," said Miss 
Davenal, " what sort of one should you take ? 
Excuse my talking of these questions," she said, 
with a quickness which showed that she had 
noted the dryness in Nellie's tone ; " but 
although we lead so very quiet a life here, my 
sister and I often hear of people wanting com- 
panions or governesses, or even secretaries, 
sometimes. My sister has a very large con- 
nection of friends and acquaintances," Constance 
pursued, indifferently, " and she spends most of 
her time in writing long letters to them, and to 
her husband. As for me, I hate writing letters, 
and never correspond with a person unless I am 
really fond of them. But I say ! You are 
young to take a situation, aren't you ? " 
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" I am seventeen," said Nellie, with dignity. 
*'I shouldn't mind being companion, but I 
would a great deal rather be governess to some 
little children. I am very fond of children." 

" Are you ? " said Constance, speculatively. 
" Now I am not. I like children in their place, 
and of course I am very fond of my little niece 
and nephew ; but I do not care for the society 
of children always, and now that Ida has sent 
off her nurse at a moment's notice, I consider 
that I am being victimised. I should think 
you would make a very nice nursery governess," 
she added, inspecting Nellie critically. " And 
I suppose you can do all the usual things.^ " 

*' What do you mean by the usual things? " 
Nellie asked. 

" Well, children don't require very much, do 
they ? But a little music and French always 
come in handy, and of course if you were 
teaching a boy it might be a good thing if you 
were able to do a little Latin." 

** 1 was reading Horace with my father before 
he died," said Nellie. 

'* Good gracious 1 " exclaimed Miss Davenal, 
in a startled tone. ^^ That is a great deal too 
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advanced for the nursery ; but of course you 
want age and experience. You would not get 
older children to teach until you looked a little 
older yourself, even though you might be quite 
clever enough to teach them, I suppose." 

Nellie thought that Miss Davenal was pro- 
bably right, and she added, also, that she 
thought she might be frightened of very big 
children, but that she would love to teach very 
little boys and girls — the smaller the better. 

When Bates came back and Miss Davenal 
left the room, she went strdght to her sister. 

"Look here, Ida," she said. "You have 
got the ideal governess for your children under 
your very roof! That little thing upst^rs is 
dying to get away from her relations, and go 
out as a nursery governess. Now here you are 
left stranded without a nurse or anybody to 
look after Rolf and Amabel. Why not ask her 
if she would stay and look after the education 
of your kiddies ? " 

" Do you think she is qualified ? " said Mrs. 
Vereker, in as anxious a tone as if she had 
wanted all the accomplishments in the world for 
her children, aged respectively, four and five. 
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*' She seems to me a remarkably well-educated 
young person," said Constance. *^ She can swim 
and she can read Horace in the original, and 
what more do you want? Latin for the boy 
and athletics for the girl." 

" Oh, but do you really mean it, Constance f 
You see, she is not a lady — ^at least, she cannot 
be, can she, because she is a relation of those 
dreadful Pegram people ? " 

" She doesn't seem to be a very near relation," 
said Constance, *'and she has very pretty 
manners, and refined tastes ; I am quite sure of 
that. I am sure she is far more of a lady than 
that Miss Duckworth who came to you with 
such tremendous testimonials a little while ago." 

" Do you think that dear Harry would like 
me to engage a girl from the village ? " said 
Mrs. Vereker. " Of course, we could not have 
any of the Pegrams coming up to the house ! 
And I should not like the idea of a daily 
governess. She will have to live here or not 
come at all." 

" Well, why shouldn't she live here ? " said 
Constance. *^ I think it would be very nice to 
have a young, pretty girl like that in the house, 
and I am quite sure the children would not 

9 
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learn anything but good from her. I call her 
a dear little thing/' 

** Then there is Geoffrey,** said Mrs. Vereker, 
helplessly. 

" Geoffrey ? Well, what on earth has he to 
do with it ? " 

" Well, you know, he is very susceptible, and 
Miss Pegram is extremely pretty." 

** Oh, but Geoffrey is not the sort of man to 
take much notice of nursery governesses," said 
Constance. *^ He likes girls of his own class." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Vereker helplessly. 
** Men are so strange. But if you think it 
would be safe, and if you think the girl would 
really make a nice companion for the children, 
I should not mind asking her to stay." 

^' I think she would be delighted," s^d 
Constance, ^' and you can offer her a rather 
larger salary, you know, than you would to an 
ordinary nursery governess, and that would be 
one way of showing your gratitude." 

^* I thought of a gold necklace with blue 
enamel pendant," murmured Mrs. Vereker, 
r^retfully ; ^^ but I suppose it would be rather 
a useless present to a nursery governess ? " 

^' Very useless indeed," said Constance. 




CHAPTER VIII 



MRS. PEGRAM'S OBJECTIONS 



Nellie was able to get up on the following 
day ; but by the doctor's orders she did not go 
home, or even venture downstairs, but remained 
in the large, pleasant, sury room which had been 
assigned to her. Little Amabel came in and 
made friends with her, and it was upon seeing 
how well she got on with the child, and how 
clever she was in improvising games and telling 
fairy-stories, that Mrs. Vereker at last made up 
her mind to adopt Constance's suggestion. She 
floated into the room in the course of the after- 
noon, and sinking down on the sofa be^de 
Nellie, she laid her hand caressingly upon that 
of the girl, and said softly — 

^'My dear, I have come to make a most 
important proposition to you." 



"5 
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** To mc ? " s^d Nellie with astonishment. 

*^ Yes, dear. And you must not be astonished 
or think me impertinent for making it, because 
you know you confessed to my sister how very 
anxious you were to find a situation as nursery 
governess or companion. Now, don't you think 
you could nuke yourself happy here with us ? " 

" With you ? *' said Nellie in utter astonish- 
ment* 

**Yes, dear, as governess to the children* 
You know they are very young, and don*t want 
very much teaching ; but they want some one 
to look after them and teach them how to 
behave, and tell them pretty stones, and keep 
their little minds pure and nice and good. I 
am sure I could not find anybody who would 
do it better than you. Constance says so, and 
she is such a good judge of what is best for me 
and the children.*' 

" But do you think I know enough to teach 
your children ? They are such dear little 
things,** said Nellie, '^and I should not like 
to prevent you from having a really good 
governess for them, if you could hear of one. 
I am so afraid that you should propose it just 
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because you are so kind, and not because it 
would be good for the children." 

"Not at all," said Mrs. Vereker. *• You 
quite misunderstand me. My husband would 
never allow me to sacrifice the children to any 
one. If you were an unsuitable person I should 
never have proposed such a thing. But when I 
see you so pretty and nice, and so well able to 
interest the children and talk to them about all 
sorts of nice things, I feel quite certdn that 
Harry — that is my husband, you know — ^would 
be only too delighted to have you with us." 

" Thank you very much," said Nellie, not 
without embarrassment ; " but — I suppose I 
must consult my relations first." 

** You need not mind very much about your 
relations, need you ? " said Mrs. Vereker in a 
coaxing tone. " I should not think that they 
were very congenial to you ; and you do not 
do anything for them, do you ? " 

** No, I am afraid not. They have allowed 
me to be very idle ever since I came." 

" Well, do promise to come to us. Dr. 
Collet thinks it would be an admirable plan. 
We asked him because we know that he is so 
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sensible, and such a good judge of character 
too ; and he says that he thinks nothing could 
be better for the children than to have you with 
them/' 

" That is very kind of him,** said Nellie, 
with drooping eyelids and flushed cheek. 

** I think he is perfectly right," sdd Mrs. 
Vercker, with unaccustomed decision. **And 
you know the children are wild for you to 
come. And as regards salary — well, I don't 
know what you had thought of asking, but we 
feel that you would be so valuable to us that we 
should not make any difliculty, if only you 
would tell us what you would like." 

" I have never thought very much about it," 
said Nellie simply ; *' and, I suppose, at my 
age a nursery governess could only expect to 
get about twelve or sixteen pounds a year." 

*• Oh, but that is ridiculous ! " said Mrs. 
Vereker. " I should not offer you less than 
thirty ; so if you will come for thirty, and do 
what you can with the children, we shall be 
very glad. Of course I am engaging a nurse 
as well, for I do not want you to have anything 
to do that might be called menial. All that we 
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want is that you should form the dear children*s 
minds/* 

Nellie wondered a little mischievously whether 
she had picked up this phrase from Miss Davenal 
or from Dr. Collet, for it did not sound very 
characteristic of Mrs. Vereker herself. She 
answered as before that she should like very 
much to come, but she must speak to Mrs. 
Pegram first. 

" How tiresome ! '* said Mrs. Vereker to her 
sister, when she had returned to the drawing- 
room. ** I know that that horrid Mrs. P^ram 
will be ag^nst it. She won't like her niece, or 
cousin, or whatever it is, to be in a situation in 
the same place ; as if it were not far better to 
be governess at Lake House than a shop-girl in 
the village ! " 

" I don't suppose Miss Pegram ever was a 
shop-girl herself," said Constance. " But what 
a funny name it is ! It doesn't seem charac- 
teristic of her. I wish we could call her Nellie." 

"It would never do," said Mrs. Vereker, 
"because of the servants. They would all 
begin to call her Nellie, too. Servants have 



no sense." 
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^^ Bates has a good deal of sense/' said 
Constance. **She was brushing my hair yes- 
terday, when she said to me, * Have you ever 
noticed how like Miss Pegram is to one of the 
pictures in the hall?* I could not think at 
first which one she meant, and then I remem- 
bered it was Uncle Richard's daughter — the 
one who ran away from home and made a low 
marriage. I went to look at it afterwards, and 
the likeness is really striking. Just the same 
blue eyes and fair hair, and just the same sweet, 
refined expression." 

" How very odd ! " said Mrs. Vereker. 

** Yes, it is quite remarkable. By the bye, 
do you recollect the name of the man she ran 
away with f " 

"Not exactly. Wasn't it something like 
Martin ? I know it began with an M." 

" I can't remember. I daresay Bates would 
know ; but one does not quite like to question 
the servants." 

"It can be only a coincidence," said Mrs. 
Vereker. ** After all, one does occasionally 
hear of persons who are born exactiy alike 
without any connection between them." 
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"Just so," said Constance; but her brows 
were bent into a frown of perplexity. She 
seemed to be trying to unravel a mystery which 
had neither beginning nor end. 

In a day or two Nellie was well enough to go 
home, and she then unfolded to Mrs. Pegram 
the proposal which Mrs. Vereker had made. 

She had expected some slight opposition, but 
she was not at all prepared for the angry 
astonishment with which she was met. 

" Go there as nursery governess ? " cried 
Mrs. Pegram with acerbity. ** Not if I know 

it ! Why, it*s the last place " Then her 

voice broke, and she resumed with an ap- 
pearance of some agitation. " I never did like 
the people at the Lake House, and they never 
liked us, and we have only been tenants of 
theirs on sufferance, for a number of years." 

** Are you Mrs. Vereker's tenants ? " s^d 
Nellie in great surprise. ** I had no idea of it. 
She is a very unbusinesslike person, I should 
fancy, and I don't believe she even knew." 

*' Oh, she hasn't the control of the estate," 
said Mrs. Pegram with an angry gesture. ** It 
is that brother of theirs — Mr. Geoffrey 
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Davenal — who is, or he will be, at the head of 
everything. I don*t quite know why he doesn't 
live down here. It seems as though the lawyers 
had their own way about everything ; but, at 
any rate, the house and grounds belong to 
them, and they could turn us out as soon as 
look at us, if they chose." 

**But why should they want to turn us 
out ? ** said Nellie, for once identifying herself 
with the Pegram family. 

" You never can tell," said Mrs. Pegram 
mournfully. " Supposing they were dissatisfied 
with you, or took a dislike to you, or some- 
thing of that sort ? you may depend upon it, 
they would visit it upon us. No, don't go 
there as a paid servant, Nellie, whatever 
you do." 

" But, Cousin Eliza," said Nellie seriously, 
** I really think you had better let me take this 
opportunity of earning my own living. I may 
not have another half so good. You see, I 
have no money of my own, and I do not like 
to go on living upon you. And I should like 
to teach those little children very much. I 
don't think you ought to object, really I don't." 
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** You might w^t until you hear me grumble 
at your being here before you are so ready to 
go away," said Mrs. Pegram. '*I don't see 
why you should want to leave us. You have 
nothing to do, plenty to eat, and as much 
liberty as you could wish for. If you are 
those children's governess, mark my words, 
you will have to slave all day long." 

** But there is some sort of slavery that one 
rather likes," sdd Nellie, laughing a little. 
*^And I do like being there. It is such a 
pretty house, and they are all so kind to me." 

" Well, I am against it," said Mrs. Pegram 
abruptly, " and if you take the situation you do 
it against my wishes. Of course, I can't pre- 
vent you if you really want to go, for you are 
old enough in law, I believe, to choose where 
you'll live. But I call it very ungrateful of 
you to throw us all over for a set of new 
people whom you have never seen before in 
your life." 

** Cousin Eliza, will you listen to what Dr. 
Collet says about it ? He is very anxious for 
me to go." 

^' Dr. Collet ! And what business has he to 
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interfere ? " said Mrs. P^ram with great scorn. 
'*A young man like that, who has only been in 
the parish for the last two or three years ! 
Does he think he knows more than the people 
who have been born and bred here, and ail the 
ins and outs of all the families round about ? 
I wonder that you quote Dr. Collet ag^nst 
me!" 

" Not against you," pleaded Nellie. ** I only 
wanted you to know what he thought, for you 
do believe in his opinion, don't you ? " 

" In matters of medicine I may believe in it, 
but not in affairs of family life," said Mrs. 
Pegram with dignity, whereupon Nellie ceased 
to argue, but asked Dr. Collet in private 
whether he would not come and talk to Mrs. 
Pegram himself. For she knew that he was 
better able to argrue points than she herself 
could be. 

Dr. Collet came and tried to represent all 
the advantages of the position to Mrs. Pegram, 
but for once that good lady seemed to be 
obdurate, and when asked for her reasons 
frankly avowed that she had none to give. 

" Is it," said Dr. Collet, knitting his brows, 
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** that you don't like her to take a situation in 
the village ? " 

** Well, I don t," said Mrs. Pegram, ** but I 
have a great many other reasons besides that." 

** Is it that you don't think the salary large 
enough ? " 

" Goodness, no ! It*s too large to my 
thinking. Nellie isn't worth as much as that." 

Collet got down a spasm of indignation and 
went on calmly, ** Is it because you dislike Mrs. 
Vereker ? " 

**I dislike the whole family," said Mrs. 
Pegram decidedly. " I never did hear any 
good of them. The old squire that's dead 
was, perhaps, the worst ; but I have no opinion 
of those that have come after him. There was 
only one of them I ever liked, and she's dead." 

" You have some other reason, then, that you 
do not wish us to know ? " said the doctor 
quietly. 

Mrs. Pegram looked at him in silence. Her 
face betrayed nothing but stony impassibility, 
and her eyes looked suddenly hard and cold 
as glass. 

** I have a right to my own ojnnions, I 
suppose ? " she said. 
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"Certainly, but your cousin has a right to 
hers, too. She does not like to go to Lake 
House against your wish. But consider the 
advantages of the situation offered to her. I 
should be inclined to advise her to take this 
work whether you agreed or not." 

" Very well," said Mrs. P^am. ** Then if 
she takes it she goes for good. She needn't 
think to come here for her holidays or any- 
thing of that sort. If she chooses Lake House 
and the Beverleys she must stay with them.*' 

*' Beverleys ? " said the doctor in some 
surprise. *' Who are they ? " 

" Why, that's the family name of the people 
at the Lake House," said Mrs. Pegram, rather 
reluctantly. " Squire Richard Beverley was the 
last of the old line, and he had no son— only 
a daughter, who is dead, and some nieces and 
nephews. This Mrs. Vereker is a great-niece 
of his, and of course her brother, Mr. Geoffrey 
Davenal, is the grand-nephew. He comes in 
for the estate, I believe, when he is twenty- five, 
if nothing prevents." 

** What should prevent ? " s^d the doctor 
quickly. 
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** Oh, I don't know that there is anything to 
prevent," said Mrs. Pegram. ** It was only a 
manner of speaking. If he lives, I suppose, is 
what I mean." 

** Is he delicate, then ? " 

*^ Lord bless us, doctor ! how you do cross- 
question one ! It is just as if one were in a 
witness-box when one talks to you ! I don't 
know anything more about the Lake House 
people than my neighbours, so you needn't 
come asking me questions." 

For some reason or other Dr. Collet did not 
quite believe her. He noticed a certain shifti- 
ness of her dark eyes, a certain uneasiness of 
expression which made him conjecture that 
there was some secret reason for her enmity 
to the inmates of the Lake House. It was 
not his business, of course, he told himself, but 
he thought it a great pity that Nellie should be 
in any way prevented from taking a position 
that seemed so suitable and so likely to be 
pleasant. 

He did not narrate the details of the conver- 
sation to Nellie, but only told her that he had 
been unable to conquer Mrs. Pegram's objec- 
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tions and that she must try to combat them as 
best she could. Nellie was almost in despair, 
for she did not believe that Mrs. P^ram would 
ever change her mind. However, for once 
she was mistaken. Mrs. Pegram came to a 
different conclusion after much reflection on 
the matter. 

She walked into Nellie's bedroom late at 
night and found her crying quietly with her 
head buried in the pillow. She had a room 
to herself now, and although it was a small 
one, she greatly prized its privacy. Mrs. 
Pegram, bending over her, saw that the tears 
were wet upon her cheek. 

"I have been thinking it over," she said in 
her abrupt fashion, " and I don't see but what 
you may go for three months if you like, but 
in three months I'd like to talk it over with 
you again. There's a great deal may happen 
in three months." 

" What do you mean. Cousin Eliza ? " 

" Oh, I have said quite enough," said Mrs. 
Pegram. *' I think you'll find there are things 
you don't expect if you go to the Lake House. 
At the same time it may be a good thing for 
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you, as Dr. Collet says. You may please your- 
self — ^that's what I have come to say." 

" Oh, thank you ! thank you ! " said Nellie, 
sitting up in bed and raising her arms to 
embrace her aunt's impassive figure. **I am 
so much obliged to you. Cousin Eliza. I had 
set my heart upon going." 

" I know you had," said Mrs. Pegram, ** and 
that's why I don't like to prevent you. It 
sometimes seems as though these strong inclina- 
tions was a kind of leading. At least, so I was 
brought up to believe when I was young. So 
you may go to the Lake House and do your 
best for the children, but remember that if 
harms comes of it I warned you. And you 
will have nobody to blame but yourself." 

" What harm can come of it ? " said Nellie, 
laughing, for she scarcely thought that Mrs. 
Pegram was in earnest. However, her cousin 
made no reply, but as she went out of the room 
Nellie heard a sort of sniff, which seemed to 
show that the impassive Cousin Eliza was 
shedding tears. She was quite startled for a 
moment, for she had scarcely stopped to think 
that her cousin could have any really serious 

10 
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reason for refusing to let her go to the Lake 
House. And after a little consideration she set 
down this unwonted display of emotion to some 
sort of unexpected attachment to herself, for 
there could be no possible reason for objecting 
to her departure, unless it were that Cousin 
Eliza had grown a little fond of her and 
wanted her to stay. 

But Nellie clung to her purpose of indepen- 
dence, and in the course of a few days she was 
domiciled at the Lake House and had begun 
her life as nursery governess to little Rolf and 
Amabel. 



CHAPTER IX 



THE GRANGE 



Nellie had not yet seen Dr. Collet's house, 
where he lived in greater comfort than is 
usually enjoyed by a young doctor ; but his 
fsLthtr had been the great local practitioner of 
the neighbourhood for many years and having 
early in life established himself in an old- 
fashioned house which suited him, he bought 
it for himself in time, and had added to it 
considerably ; so that it was now a fairly large 
residence. It was one of those homely-look- 
ing, red-brick places, which are tolerably com- 
mon in the Midlands or the South-western 
counties ; the brick was so old that it had lost 
every trace of harshness or obtrusiveness and 
had softened into a rich Indian tint, which 
recalled the deeply reddened leaves of October. 
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The walk were also very largely covered by 
masses of creepers : the Virginia creeper and the 
clematis were largely in evidence, and when 
the great purple clematis was in blossom, the 
old, wide porch was so draped and massed 
with its magnificence that people used to drive 
past the house in order to catch a glimpse of it 
from the road. 

The garden was large, but not elaborately 
laid out, for Dr. Collet the younger had not 
much money to spend upon gardening ; but 
the sister who lived with him kept the flower 
beds trim and bright, and Dr. Collet himself 
watered in the summer evenings and got up 
early to roll the grass. A man from the stables 
did all the rest, but whether it was the Collets 
had a particularly lucky way with flowers or 
not, it was hard to say ; certainly their show of 
herbaceous plants was quite as fine as that in 
many a garden where a great deal was spent 
upon them. 

On the evening of the day the doctor heard 
that Nellie had accepted the post of nursery 
governess at the Lake House, he came home 
to The Grange, as his own house was called. 
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with a curiously reflective air upon his face. 
He looked as if he were very deep in thought 
and were trying to solve some sort of mystery. 
His sister who came running to the garden gate 
to meet him, at once noticed the expression and 
wondered whether Stephen were worried about 
some difficult case. 

She was a bright-looking little person, this 
Mary Collet, about twenty-seven years of age, 
and not particularly pretty, but attractive on 
account of the lustre of her brown eyes, the 
fresh red of her cheek and lips, the gleam of 
nut-white teeth. She looked thoroughly whole- 
some, right-minded and sane ; one could be 
sure that she would make an excellent coun- 
sellor and an unfailing friend. People said that 
it was owing to her good management, pleasant- 
ness and tact, that her brother had remained so 
long unmarried, for she kept his house so well 
and entertained his guests so ungrudgingly, that 
a man might be well pardoned for thinking that 
in a wife he might not find a good exchange. 
At any rate the affection between the two was 
very sincere and Mary was always quick to 
see when her brother looked tired and amdous, 
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though she was wise enough to refrain from 
commenting on either state of mind. 

They walked up the garden path together, 
swinging each other's hand as they used to do 
when they were children. Stephen looked at 
the tall rows of lilies, the spikes of Canterbury 
bells, the pegged-down verbenas and smart 
geraniums, and he complimented Mary on her 
success. 

" I do not know any garden I like so well 
as yours, Mary. Even at those big houses 
where I go sometimes, I do not think that 
the out-door gardens are so charming ; the 
gardeners reserve all their attention for the 
hothouses. Now look at that bit of back- 
ground — ^the trees in the distance, the bit of 
tangled hedge and then the rows of tall lilies 
and the brighter flowers in front. Why 'tis 
quite a little bit of landscape gardening you 
have done there." 

" I am glad you noticed it," said Mary, 
delightedly. " I didn't in the least know if 
you would, and of course I was greatly too 
proud to point out my own achievements, but 
since you have been so good as to find out one 
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of my successes, I think I will take you to see 
another." 

She turned in a different direction and led 
him to a spot where, as he knew, a little stream 
flowed across one corner of their small domain. 
She had been banking it up a little and making 
a sort of small artificial cascade, while she had 
planted the bank with ferns and water plants 
of different varieties. 

** Yes, it is pretty," said the doctor, with his 
head on one side, ** but I don't think I like it 
so well as the lilies. There is just a little want 
of spontaneity about this waterfall, don't you 
know." 

" But you don't think I have spoilt it ? " said 
Mary, deprecatingly. 

" No, no ! I won't go so far as to say you 
have spoilt it ; only the effect is as different 
from the old stream as a pretty hoyden of a 
schoolgirl is from the same young person when 
she * comes out' shy and demure, all dressed 
for her first ball." 

*' I will tear it down," said Mary petulantly. 

" Oh, no, you won't," said the doctor. " Do 
you think one wants the girl to continue in 
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the hoyden stage for ever ? When your water 
plants have grown up more the place mh be 
charming. I shall have a bench put here, and 
then you can sit and listen to the tinkle of the 
water while you are reading or sewing." 

Mary sighed a little ; she was not quite 
satbfied, but she saw she would be obliged to 
give way. She asked her brother if he did 
not want a cup of tea ; he had come home 
earlier than usual. 

** No, thank you, I can do very well until 
the usual meaL I would rather stay out in the 
garden with you, Mary. Let us walk roimd 
the place. I haven't seen the live stock 
lately." 

**No, yea haven't seen the piglets," said 
Mary. •* Ten black piglets, all perfectly beauti- 
ful, and the Dorkings are doing very well. We 
arc getting a lot of eggs from them ; but really, 
Stephen, you do not care about the pigs or the 
fowls do you ? " 

Yes, indeed I do," he answered her stoutly. 

It is quite a rest to me after visiting sick 
people to walk round our little farmyard and 
garden," 
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" I hope you haven*t any very worrying case 
on just now," Mary ventured to say. 

" Oh, no, not at all. There is not very 
much illness in the village. That cousin of the 
Pegrams — you know, I told you they had a 
girl staying there — was a little feverish after 
her immersion in the mere, but I think she is 
nearly well again." 

" Oh, what was that ? " said Mary eagerly. 
"You have not told me anything about the 
mere — did the girl fall in ? " 

" No ! She plunged in to rescue little Rolf 
Vereker, whose nurse had neglected him, so 
that he got into difficulties in the water. It 
was a very plucky thing to do, for she did not 
know whether the water was deep or shallow, 
and the boy got underneath the boat and was 
nearly drowned." 

" When did this happen ? Why did you never 
tell me of it ? " said Mary, with wide-open eyes. 

" Well, I think it only happened three or 
four days ago, and I thought you always heard 
the village gossip from Mrs. Jessop." 

Mary looked shocked, for Mrs. Jessop was 
the Vicar's mk. 
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" My dear Stephen, I am sure Mrs, Jessop 
never gossips, besides she is away just now." 

"Oh, then, that accounts for it," said the 
doctor, recklessly. **I knew there must be 
some reason why you had not heard the latest 
sensation. Well, this Miss Pegram plunged 
in and brought the little boy safely to land. 
Then, as she was very wet and exhausted, she 
was of course taken possession of by the Vere- 
kers, who sensibly sent her to bed at once and 
called me in to see both patients. The little 
boy didn't seem to derive any ill effects from 
his wetting, but the girl was very feverish and 
I had to see her once or twice. Have you 
noticed her at church or anywhere ? " 

*' Is she the girl in black," said Mary, " who 
sits with the Pegrams ? I think I have noticed 
her because she looked so unlike her relations — 
so much more refined — I almost thought she 
was perhaps a boarder who had been sent down 
to the country for her health or something of 
that kind. Some girl of good birth and educa- 
tion whose friends had not much money for her 
summer holidays." 

" I hope if any people sent a delicate girl 
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away to the country," said the doctor, " they 
would choose a pleasanter house than the 
Pegrams always seems to be. I do not mean 
that there is anything to object to in it. For 
a tradesman's abode, I believe there is quite a 
fine drawing-room upstairs, with things under 
glass shades and a lot of antimacassars ; but I 
should think a smell of cheese and bacon must 
pretty well permeate the establishment ; and I 
happen to know that the bedroom accommoda* 
tion is not at all good, so that Mr. Pegram's 
establishment is not one I should recommend as 
a health resort." 

** Well, then, who is the girl, and what is she 
doing here ? " 

" Well, she is some sort of a relation to the 
Pegrams. I am rather sorry I did not mention 
her to you before, for when I was in town a 
little while ago I met old Mrs. Pegram and 
this girl going about together, and I showed 
her something of St. Paul's and other objects 
of interest, so perhaps she has rather wondered 
why I did not pursue the acquaintance. I 
liked Miss P^ram — especially on that occasion, 
I remember — she seemed to me very frank and 
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unaffected and thoroughly intelligent. Her 
father, they say, was a clergyman." 

" Why do you say * they say ' in that tone, 
Stephen ? " 

** Well, my dear," said Stephen, " I may be 
very incredulous, but it seems to me an extra- 
ordinary thing to suppose that Mr. Pegram 
ever had a brother who took orders. Pegram 
is a very honest man, and makes no mystery 
about his origin. His father kept a small sweet 
shop, I believe, and he developed it into a 
grocer's." 

" But that was in another town was it not ? " 

** Yes, in his early years ; but he came here a 
good many years ago, so people seem to know 
everything about him, and nobody ever says a 
word to him concerning a brother or sister." 

" Yes, it would have been a brother wouldn't 
it ? " said Mary, " or she would not bear the 
name of Pegram." 

I think the probability is," said the doctor, 

that Mr. Pegram's brother became a minister 
of some little Bethel in a dissenting community 
where he did not see much of the world, and 
that our worthy grocer now talks of him as a 
clergyman." 
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" Quite right to. Why shouldn't they use 
the name if they like it? The only thing," said 
Mary, " is that it is a little misleading. One 
has so grown up in the habit of supposing that 
by * a clergyman ' you mean a minister of the 
Church of England, that it is quite difficult to 
alter one's way of thinking." 

" Well, at any rate, here the girl is," said the 
doctor in a perplexed tone, ** and I should think 
she has a pretty hard life of it, for she is not 
only naturally refined, but she has been very 
well educated, and to have Miss Augusta Pegram 
as companion all day, and possibly all night, is 
more than most people could endure." 

** Poor girl," said Mary, pityingly. " It was 
very unkind of you not to tell me about her 
before, Stephen." 

" I always meant to do so, but you know I 
have been rather busy lately and I forgot to 
speak of her. However, my difficulty at pre- 
sent is this — Mrs. Vereker has taken the greatest 
possible fancy to her, and says she is charming 
with children and can tell them fairy stories and 
play with them by the hour, and she wants the 
girl to go there as nursery governess." 
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" What ! Mrs. Vcreker ? I should not have 
thought she would care to take one of the 
village girls for a nurse." 

** Oh, but you make a mistake, Mary. This 
Miss Nellie or Eleanor Pegram is not an 
ordinary village girl, neither is she to go as a 
nurse. She will have lunch with the family in 
general, and no doubt be waited upon and 
treated with all conceivable respect and con- 
sideration." 

" Then what is the difficulty, Stephen ? " 

^* I suppose it is simply that I am suspicious. 
I should like to know a little more about Miss 
Pram's antecedents." 

** Well, surely, that is easy enough. You can 
ask the P^ams themselves or find out where 
she used to live and write to some one there." 

^* Yes, but it is a thankless office," said the 
doctor, discontentedly. ** I feel partially 
responsible because of some words of praise I 
gave the girl which she quite deserved, but 
which seem to have struck Mrs. Vereker 
imduly. She seems to think that I consider 
Miss Pegram perfection ; which is — ^well, not 
exactly the case." 
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** Have you anything against her," said 
Mary ; " you look as if you were trying to put 
something into words which was rather difficult 
to express." 

" It is difficult to express," said the doctor, 
shrugging his shoulders. **It is simply this, 
that when I first met the girl in London she 
seemed to me frank and open, but it seems to 
me that since she settled here her manner has 
changed. She shrinks away from me now — ^she 
seems rather as if she had a secret she did not 
want you to know — she seems afraid to be 
talked to or questioned." 

**Oh, Stephen, surely that is all imagina- 
tion ? " 

** I do not think it is, and then there is the 
difficulty in connection with Mr. Pram's 
brother. Of course, it is possible that her 
father was a cousin only — people do call elderly 
cousins by the name of uncle at times. But 
Mrs. Pegram speaks so emphatically of her as 
my cousin. There is just a suspicion of a mystery 
— that is all, and as I am interested in the 
Verekers and they are patients and friends of 
mine — I do not wish to be a means of introducing 
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into their household a person who is not what 
she represents herself to be." 

** I do not suppose," said Mary, " that the 
young girl herself is responsible, supposing 
there is any atmosphere of mystery about her. 
There may be something wrong about her 
father, and they do not wish her to speak of 
him. There are often Uttle family secrets of 
that sort, and a sensitive young girl will be apt 
to feel them very keenly. It does not follow 
in the least she is in any way to blame." 

**Of course it doesn't," said the doctor, 
rather impatiently. ** But the thing is, one wants 
certainty. One does not like leaving everything 
to chance." 

" I should like to see her," said Mary ; 
** but, I suppose, it is almost too late to make 
her acquwntance." 

" Oh, no, it is not ! " swd the doctor quickly ; 
" go and call to-morrow. I will give you a 
message, if you Uke, or a bottle of something 
harmless for her to take. I should like your 
opinion very much indeed." 

" But we do not always agree, you must 
remember," said Mary, looking at him afFec- 
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tionately. ^^You always say that I am too 
trustful, and I say that you are too easily 
suspicious." 

" Well, I suppose, that I have a little of that 
sort of characteristic. I know it is not an 
amiable one, but I do not think I am so bad as 
I was," he added good-humouredly. ** At any 
rate, I have learnt to control my suspicions a 
little more." 

" No, you don't act upon them so quickly 
as you used to do. Shall I go to see her 
to-morrow ? " 

" Well, do. I believe she has definitely 
accepted the post, so I do not suppose we could 
prevent her from taking it if we wished to do 
so, but I should feel more satisfied in my mind 
if you had a talk with her. I wonder how it is 
she has been so little noticed in the place. I ^ 
have not heard Mrs. Jessop say a word about her." 

^* Yes, and she is usually so busy beating up 
new recruits for her Sunday-school classes. It 
looks a little as you say as if the girl were a 
minister's daughter, and the P^ams are not 
too anxious to push her forward until she has 
grown a little more into our ways." 

II 
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** Well, I do not know," mused Dr. Collet. 
" In St. Paul's, for instance, she was certainly 
not ignorant of the liturgy of the English 
Church — well, I give it up, I can't make her 
out." 

" And I am to go to inspect her, am I ? " 
said Mary merrily. **Poor girl, she would 
probably feel it an ordeal if she knew before- 
hand in what spirit I had been sent. I shall act 
entirely upon my own judgment, Stephen. If 
I like her very much, I shall probably show my 
liking without consulting you." 

** Do just as you please," said the doctor, 
waving his hands, ** I disclaim all responsibility 
from this moment forth. If anything goes 
wrong with the Verekers, it will be your fault 
and not mine." 

" You men always think you can get rid of 
responsibility by disclaiming it, as you say," 
Mary remarked. " Never mind, I will go and 
look at the young person to-morrow, and report 
to you in the evening, and now come in for I 
am sure you must want your dinner." 

" Well, I certainly begin to feel as though it 
were about dinner-time," said the doctor, ** and 
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having disburdened my mind of what has been 
on it for some days, I feel hungrier than usual." 

** I shall find that a consolation/' said Mary, 
" for lately I thought you were not eating pro- 
perly at all. I have two or three things you 
particularly like to-night. There is a ragout 
made with olives for one thing, so don't be 
late." 

** You are the best little housekeeper in the 
world," said he, taking her chin in one of his 
hands and stooping down to kiss her face. 

*'You will want another housekeeper one 
day," said Mary, shaking her head. 

" Fve never seen one yet that I would put in 
your place," said the doctor with a laugh, as he 
went upstairs to dress for dinner — a ceremony 
which he always performed most scrupulously 
even when his sister and himself were quite 
alone in the seclusion of their rural abode. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE INTERVIEW 



Mary had not acknowledged it to her brother, 
but in reality her heart sank a little within her 
at the thought of the call she had to pay. She 
would not have minded if she had encountered 
Nellie on some ordinary occasion, at the Vicarage 
or Sunday-school, which were the great meeting- 
places for the female population of the village ; 
for seeing Nellie in a crowd she would have 
been enabled to judge more easily what class 
she belonged to, and whether she was in any 
way superior to the people with whom she 
lived ; but she felt that it would be rather diffi- 
cult to visit the girl, if she were under Mr. 
Pegram's wing, and she was glad that she had 
at least a message from the doctor to deliver. 

The hour at which she reached the shop 
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must have been about four, and it was a little 
embarrassing to her when Mr. P^ram came 
forward, with his white apron widely bespread 
and his hands extended on either side of the 
counter, as he .bowed low and asked her what 
he could have the pleasure of supplying her 
with. 

** I am afraid I do not want anything to-day," 
s^d Mary, in rather an apologetic voice. " I 
do my marketing in the morning, you know. 
I have a message from my brother and some 
medicine for your cousin, who has been ill, I 
believe." 

** Oh yes, Nellie." A comfortable smile over- 
spread Mr. Pegram's rosy cheeks. " Yes, miss, 
Nellie's doing very nicely, thank you. She was 
just a little bit feverish after pulling the little 
boy out of the water, but that soon passed oflF, 
and I think she is all right. I suppose you 
have heard, miss," with something of a smirk, 
*^ that she is going up to the Lake House 
to-morrow or next day to act as governess to 
the young lady and gentleman ? " 

" Yes, so I have heard," s^d Mary. ** Could 
I see her for a moment ? " 
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" Certodnly, miss. Shall I fetch her down ? ** 
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Oh no, no ! certainly not," said Mary. 

She might catch cold; besides, I want a 
little chat with her. I have scarcely seen her 
at all yet, Mr. P^ram. You have not told 
any of us about your cousin." She thought 
that Mr. Pegram looked a little embarrassed. 

" Oh, well, miss," he said slowly, " I suppose 
I thought that it was no use troubling the 
gentry with my poor affairs. Nellie was left 
without a penny in the world, or else she would 
not have come here, for there is not much 
accommodation in our house for a visitor. 
However, it will be all right if she gets a 
good situation, and does well in it" 

Mary noticed that he did not speak with any 
especial pride or affection of his cousin. He 
seemed rather as if he were disposed to depre- 
ciate the little she could do. She felt there was 
nothing for it but to see the girl herself, and 
therefore she repeated her request to make a 
call on Mrs. P^ram and her cousin. She did 
not particularly want to see Mrs. Pegram, and 
rather hoped that that good woman was fast 
asleep in the little parlour behind the shop. 
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of which she had heard from her brother ; but 
Mr. Pegram did not stop to inquire. He 
guided her by a side door up a dark, un- 
carpeted stair to the first floor, where he opened 
a door and ushered her into the drawing-room, 
as the Pegrams fondly called it. 

As Mary had imagined, it was one of those 
old-fashioned rooms full of mahogany furniture 
upholstered in blue plush, while the mantelpiece, 
the centre table, and every other receptacle was 
crowded by the most medley collection of objects 
which Miss Collet had ever seen. None of 
them were worth twopence-halfpenny, she de- 
cided, and yet she could not help gazing at 
them on account of the intrinsic ugliness ; and, 
after all, she decided, when she had looked long 
enough, those very early Victorian china dogs 
might have a value of their own before long, 
and there were some brass candlesticks put away 
in a corner which she would have been pleased 
to appropriate. Interspersed with the medley 
collection of ornaments there was a large 
number of photographs in plush and leather 
frames, as well as two enormous photograph 
albums on the centre table, which shared com- 
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pany with an English dictionary — appropriate 
ornaments for that piece of furniture. 

Miss Collet sat down and waited, quietly 
making her observations while Mr. P^ram 
summoned his cousin. It occurred to her that 
he was possessed of more tact than she had 
supposed, but it was evident that he did not 
go in search of Mrs. Pegram, but went simply 
to Nellie. 

"Nellie, my dear," Mary heard him say 
quite distinctly, " come downstairs to the 
drawing-room as soon as possible. Dr. Collet's 
sister wants to speak to you." 

Mary heard a murmured reply, but could 
not distinguish the words. It must have been 
satisfactory, for Mr. Pegram came away again 
at once, and she heard his footsteps descend die 
stairs. 

**She will be here in a minute," he said, 
putting his little round head in at the door 
and nodding reassuringly. " She was only 
washing her face and putting on her frock 
for tea. She will be down in a moment." 

"I hope she will not be long," said Miss 
Collet to herself, but she did not say it to Mr. 
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Pegram^ whom she was afraid it might seriously 
distress, and she was glad she had ssud nothing 
to hasten proceedings when Nellie did not keep 
her waiting two minutes, but came in looking 
so fresh and dainty, with her white skin and 
shining hair thrown into strong relief by the 
dead black of her clothes ; but Miss Collet felt 
absolutely startled by the rather dazzling loveli- 
ness, which had never burst upon her vision 
before. She remembered that she had seen her 
only in church, where a rather large and droop- 
ing black hat had obscured her face a good deal 
from the gaze of the congr^ation ; and as 
nobody expected anybody of a special interest 
and a special beauty to be sitting in the 
Pegrams' pew it was probable that nobody 
glanced inquiringly towards it 

^' I am afraid,'' said Mary, holding out her 
hand with a friendly smile, ^^that you will 
think I have been a very long time in coming 
to call upon you, but news travel slowly in a 
place like this, and I am very much shut up 
within my own four walls. If you had not 
been so brave as to pull little Rolf out of the 
water I doubt whether even now I should know 
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your name. You see,** involuntarily answering 
the question in Nellie's eyes, "doctors so sel- 
dom mention the people that they have seen. 
I suppose they are always afraid of being 
supposed to gossip about their patients." 

" Dr. Collet was very kind to me in London,** 
said Nellie shyly. 

** And if you will believe me, he only yester- 
day mentioned he had seen you in London. 
Men are very silent creatures, are they not ? ** 

" I like them all the better for that,** said 
Nellie. 

" Ah ! '* said Mary, with a smile, " you have 
known what women's gossip means already." 

Nellie blushed. " One cannot help it if one 
has anything to do with a parish." 

" Your father was a clergyman, was he not ? '* 
said Mary softly. 

** Yes,'* said Nellie, rather curtly, as it seemed 
at first to Mary, but she saw in a moment the 
reason for the curtness. The tears had welled 
up into the girl's eyes, and were quite ready to 
flow forth. 

** Don't let me hurt you, if you don't want 
to talk about him," said Miss Collet, laying her 
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hand on Nellie's. It was astonishing to see how 
quickly Nellie's simplicity gained the day with 
persons of unbiassed and unprejudiced mind, 
and there was not the least doubt from that 
moment in Mary's heart but that Nellie was 
perfectly sincere. 

" It is not that. I like to talk of him some- 
times," said Nellie, " only for some reason they 
do not like me to talk about him here, and none 
of them seemed to know him very well. Of 
course one doesn't like the things one says to 
be misrepresented and misjudged." 

" Of course not . I suppose he was of different 
views from Mr. and Mrs. Pegram." 

** Yes, I think so," said Nellie, a little doubt- 
fully. "I do not quite know what Cousin 
Eliza's views are, but I know she said she did 
not approve of father's. Of course there is no 
comfort in talking of the people we love with 
persons who never understood them." 

" And did you always live with your father, 
dear ? " 

"Yes, always," said Nellie, her eyes cast 
down. " We lived in the country, and father 
was curate. There was a very- nice rector, 
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though, but I think he just liked to preach 
and study better than visiting the poor, and 
father was very fond of the poor. I think 
everybody in the place knew him and liked 
him. He used to go out every day and visit 
some of his poor people," said Nellie, her eyes 
kindling a little, " and then when he came in 
he would have a sermon or a lecture to prepare, 
and I am afraid he gave a good deal of time to 
teaching me.'* 

" What did he teach you ? '* Mary asked, 
rather curiously. 

" Nothing useful. Cousin Eliza says. He 
taught me Latin, mathematics and some 
Greek, and history, of course, and a great deal 
about the Bible. Then we read a great many 
books together, and he used to explain them to 
me, and you cannot think how much I miss his 
talks and explanations now that he is gone.*' 
She shook a little with the effort of keeping 
back her sobs, but it was plain she meant to 
control herself as long as possible. ** That was 
what I felt so much when I first came here ; 
there were no books and there was nobody to 
talk to who cared about the things he used to 
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like, so it seemed, almost, as if the world had 
come to an end.** 

** Poor child,** whispered Mary. Then feel- 
ing it incumbent on her to say some words of 
comfort, she did her best as far as circumstances 
would allow. "You must never think that, 
you know, because our world ends and begins 
over and over agdn, and when we lose in one 
way, it is compensated for by what we gain in 
another.** 

" But there is no compensation for losing 
one*s father,*' s^d Nellie, with a long-drawn 
sigh. 

" No, there is not. I know it only too well. 
Well, dear, one*s beloved ones do not wish one 
to remain unhappy just because they have gone 
away from us. I believe that they can see us 
and be pleased when we try to do right, so it 
may be worth while to make an effort for 
ourselves — even over our sadness — in order to 
give them pleasure still.*' 

" I am glad you think that. I have so often 
wondered whether father could see and hear me 
now," said Nellie, nestling a little closer to her 
new friend. ** It would be a real comfort to 
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believe that. Only I remember father saying 
once that there was no real authority for it in 
the Scripture/* 

** I think the rich man in the parable,** ssdd 
Mary, " knew what his brothers were doing, or 
he would not have asked leave to go and warn 
them. And if he knew about the evil they 
were doing, why should not others know about 
the good ? '* 

*' It makes life much easier to think so,** 
said Nellie, and there was a brightness in her 
expression which seemed to tell of some inward 
relief, but a moment later a troubled expression 
crossed her face, and she drew herself away 
from Miss Collet. " I think that is my cousin,*' 
she said quickly. " Would you mind, please, 
not saying anything about my father to her. 
She says she does not want me to talk about 
him.*' 

Mary readily gave a promise, although she 
was a little puzzled by it. Why should Mrs. 
P^ram object to the fatherless girl's memories 
of the dead, unless, indeed, she was one of those 
intensely selfish people who cannot bear to hear 
of the sorrows of others, lest they should be 
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thereby reminded of their own ? Not that 
Mrs. P^ram looked as if she had had any 
sorrows ; still we all know that appearances 
are deceitful. She came into the room, breath- 
ing loudly, her boots creaking, and her com- 
plexion somewhat heightened by excitement and 
the ascent of the stairs. 

"Well, Miss Collet,** she b^an, **but I 
must say this is a surprise. It is not more 
than once in the year as a rule that you favour 
me with a visit ; but I suppose you came to see 
our young lady here, who has been making 
herself the talk of the village." 

" I am told that she acted with great bravery, 
Mrs. Pegram," said Mary with rather a re- 
proachful gravity. " I am sure you must be 
pleased to think that she saved the life of a child." 

" Oh, yes, I am pleased, of course," sdd 
Mrs. Pegram, sitting down and rubbing her 
face vigorously. "But I don*t approve of 
Nellie allowing herself to be carried off to the 
Lake House, and kept in bed and treated as if 
she had been one of the family, instead of 
coming back to her own house, as she should 
have done." 
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^*But I am afraid she could not, Mrs. 
P^;ram," said Mary with some amusement. 
" You see when they got her out of the water 
she had to be taken, of course, to the nearest 
available house. Besides, you know what my 
brother is, don*t you ? I don't think he would 
allow anybody to interfere with him." 

" Well, probably not. Miss. I have always 
found doctors to be particularly upsetting and 
masterful in their ways, and I don*t think that 
Dr. Collet is any exception to the rule. How- 
ever, Nellie is quite recovered now, and as it 
seems she is to go up to the Lake House to 
teach those little children their ABC and so 
on, we are trying to get her things ready as 
soon as possible." 

" Yes," said Mary, looking at Nellie's thick 
black clothes. ^^You will want something a 
little thinner than that for evenings, won't you, 
dear ? And I suppose you will soon begin to 
wear white. Children often have such an 
antipathy to black dresses." 

" White ! " gasped Mrs. P^ram, « think of 
the washing." 

" Well, probably that would not cost Miss 
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Pegram anything, for they have a laundry at 
the Lake House, and the m^ds do the work. 
I don*t know, of course, and I must apologise 
for seeming to interfere," ssdd Mary, who felt 
that great tact was required under the circum- 
stances. " But I have heard Mrs. Vereker 
express the wish that every one who had much 
to do with her children should be dressed 
chiefly in white. Only she would not insist on 
it with you. Still I thought you might like to 
know her partiality." 

** I have two or three white dresses," said 
Nellie, timidly ; " I don't think I have grown 
out of them. Father used to like to see me in 
white," she added in a low tone to Miss G)llet; 
and Miss Collet did not fail to remark that 
Mrs. P^ram at once shot a glance of wrath at 
her cousin, as though she had spoken of a 
forbidden subject. 

" I am sure you must be very busy," sdd 
Mary, "so I think I will say goodbye, but I 
hope I shall see you again. Miss P^ram. I go 
to the Lake House sometimes, because Miss 
Davenal, who is Mrs. Yereker's sister, is a 
friend of mine." 

12 
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"I hope I shall see you," said Ndlie, 
fervently. Mrs. Pegram moved across the 
room to the door, to set it open wide for the 
exit of the guest, and Miss Collet seized the 
opportunity of saying in a lower tone, " If you 
want any special advice about anything at the 
Lake House, or feel any difficulty, I hope you 
won*t hesitate to speak to my brother or myself. 
It is not altogether an easy house to live in, 
and I am afraid you will find the children a 
little spoilt, but if you are firm with them, they 
will give way, and Mrs. Vereker is a most 
lovable woman." 

**I am sure she is," sdd Nellie. **I feel 
fond of her already." Then Miss Collet said 
goodbye, and went back to the Grange, where 
in the course of the evening she reported to 
the doctor on all that she had seen and 
heard. 

" My dear Stephen, there never was such a 
suspicious person in the world, nor such a self- 
tormentor. The girl is as innocent as if she 
had come out of the Garden of Eden. She has 
had an excellent education — has been taught 
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Latin, Greek, and all that sort of thing by her 
father." 

" Well, where did her father live ? " said 
Dr. Collet. 

"Oh ! '* said Mary, strongly taken aback, " I 
never thought of asking that, and she did not 
tell me. No, I certainly think she did not tell 
me ; she only spoke of a village where there 
was a rector, and where she and her father used 
to live together. No doubt she will mention 
the name of the place in time.** 

** It is an odd thing," said the doctor, rather 
irritably, " but I cannot get at the one thing I 
want to know. If one were possessed of the 
name of the place where Miss Pegram and her 
father had lived, one could make inquiries 
concerning them. No doubt the rector would 
know very well what kind of people they were, 
but this excessive vagueness seems to me to 
have a purpose. It really seems as if there 
were something to conceal." 

** Well ask the Pegrams yourself," said Mary, 
rather impatiently ; " no doubt they will give 
you an answer ; but I am not going there to 
question them, Stephen." 
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** No, my dear, you need not. I will ask 
them myself if I think they arc likely to answer, 
but I am not quite sure that they do not mean 
to hold their tongues." 



CHAPTER XI 



GEOFFREY 



Nellie's life at Lake House was certainly 
agreeable, especially at first. The quiet days 
and peaceful nights suited her ; she loved 
the children and delighted in their harmless 
prattle. Mrs. Vereker was very kind to her, 
and Miss Davenal seemed inclined to make 
her into a confidante and special friend. 
Indeed, Nellie wondered sometimes at the 
confidences that were poured into her ears. 
It was very evident that Constance had few 
friends-^she acknowledged as much ; and it 
was therefore all the more remarkable that she 
should depart from her usual reticence and talk 
over her affairs with Nellie, who was a mere 
child compared with her, and had little or no 

knowledge of the world. 
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** Vm sure I don't know why I do it,** she 
s^d one day, with a laugh. ** I think it is 
because I find it so amusing to hear what you 
think of things.** 

" Oh ! only amuang ? ** said Nellie, pretend- 
ing to take offence. 

** Instructive, I ought to have said,*' remarked 
Constance, *^ seeing that I speak to a professed 
instructress of youth.** 

" Fm afraid I don't impart very much.** 

^* Indeed, you do ; the children are most 
wonderfully improved — ^in manners and morals, 
as well as mere book work. Nellie — I must 
call you Nellie when we are alone — ^I think I 
know why I trust you. It is because you are 
so clear, so transparent. I don*t think you 
would know how to deceive.** 

^^ Oh, don*t say so. I often have to blame 
myself ** 

" Not for untruth, at any rate. You are 
absolutely sincere. If you say one thing I 
know that you mean it and not another ; you 
are as open and candid as the day.'* 

^^ Please don*t talk in that way, Miss 
Davenal/* said Nellie in a distressed voice. 
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*^ I am not nearly so open as you think. I 
should like to be ; but sometimes — when there 
are other people to consider *' 

" Oh, of course I know you would sacrifice 
yourself in a moment for other people ; that 
goes with your character,'* said Constance, 
complacently. *^But that is nothing for or 
against my theory. I mean that you are true ; 
that you never have a stain on your conscience 
for very long; you get rid of it as soon as 
possible, and are bright and unsullied and 
transparent again.'* 

" Of course that is what one would like to 
be," sdd Nellie, looking a little troubled ; *^ but 
it is impos^ble to live up to all one's good 
resolutions." 

" Well, I never make any," said Constance, 
*' so I never feel that I am breaking them. 
Geoffrey and I were always built that way. 
When we were children it was always Ida who 
was turning over a new leaf, and regretting the 
past, and wallowing in repentance ; now, we 
never did anything of the sort and were much 
happier. I sometimes think that that is why 
Ida looks so small and fragile still ; her 
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conscience wore her to shreds when she was 
a girl." 

^^It doesn't always act in that way,** s^d Nellie. 

"No, it doesn't. You have a conscience, 
and yet you always look singularly untroubled. 
I am sure you don't spend your time in worry- 
ing over your sins." 

" No, I don't ; because I believe that Christ 
bore them for us, just as He bore our griefs 
and sorrows. He has forgiven them, and— 
my father always used to tell me — we must 
sometimes forgive ourselves. It is no use to 
be always looking back ; we must press for- 
ward to the heavenly Jerusalem." 

** Ah," said Constance, in a rather envious 
tone, " you have something which I haven't 
got ! If I could believe as you do, I should 
be perfectly happy." 

" Believe, then," said Nellie, looking at her 
tenderly. 

" I can't — in the proper way." 

*'Then — in the best way you can. God 
knows our incapacities quite well. We can 
surely trust Him." 

Constance raised her eyes, and studied 
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Nellie's face attentively. "Now that really 
is a new idea to me," she swd. **I have 
generally thought of Him as a severe judge 
and critic at a distance, only concerned with 
our failures, and not at all with the reasons 
why we fail. Nellie, you have given me 
something to think about. We'll talk about 
it another time." 

She went away looking unusually serious, 
and Nellie hoped for a time when the conversa- 
tion might be continued ; but unfortunately a 
number of worldly perplexities and interests 
seemed to spring up in the household just at 
that period ; and any desire to speak of 
religious matters seemed to have faded from 
Constance's mind. She came in one evening 
when the children had gone to bed, and found 
Nellie alone in the schoolroom ; the daylight 
was just dying away, and Nellie was looking 
out of the window with rather a desolate w*. 
Constance came forward and put her hand on 
the girl's shoulder. 

"You poor little soul, you look quite 
lonely," she said. " I hope you don't feel 
hurt at not coming down to dinner ? " 
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" Not a bit," said Nellie, almost indignantly. 
** I am not quite so foolish. I was only think- 
ing about my father, and wondering whether he 
knew how happy I was now." 

**Your father miist have been a wonderful 
man, Nellie. You seem to treasure up every 
word he spoke. And I cert^nly think that he 
taught you a good deal." 

" He taught me everything I know," said 
Nellie, simply. 

"We do not all have such a training. I 
wish we did. But I have news to tell you — 
that is why I came upstairs just now. My 
brother is coming home to-morrow ; I think it 
is chiefly for the shooting. Still, we shall all be 
pleased to have him here again." 

** I have heard so much of him that I want 
to see him too," said Nellie, with a smile. ^* Is 
he like the photograph in the drawing-room ? " 

** Handsomer. Photographs either flatter or 
distort. That one is distorted. I sometimes 
wish photography had never been invented." 

" It would be a great loss for some people." 

"I should like to have more portruts of 
the people I care for. By the way, have you 
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noticed a portrait in the hall on the right-hand 
side of the staircase ? " 

" Yes, I have." 

" Do you see who it is like ? " 

" like ? No, I don't think I do ; and yet it 
seemed to me to have a familiar look." 

^* I should think it did ! Look in the glass 
and think of the portrsdt. It bears a most 
remarkable likeness to yourself." 

" Whose portrait is it, then ? " 

"A daughter — the only daughter — of the 
old Squire who used to live here, and was my 
great-uncle. She ran away from home with a 
man whom the Squire had forbidden her to see, 
and was disinherited in consequence. But for 
that action of hers, I suppose we should not be 
here." 

"I see. When she was disinherited, you 
were the nearest relations, and yoiu* uncle left 
the house and everything to you." 

** To my mother, first of all, who was his 
niece ; and through her to my brother Geoffrey. 
But there has been a good deal of bother and 
uncertainty owing to the fact that my great- 
uncle left everything to his daughter's son — 
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suppo^ng she had a son. He forgave her so 
far, you see." 

" And had she a son ? " 

*^ Yes, she had. But then she was lost sight 
of for a time, and nobody knows exactly 
whether the son is alive or dead. She is 
dead, but we don't know about her children. 
They say that her husband must have gone 
abroad or changed his name, for they never 
could discover him." 

" What a curious thing ! " 

** Yes, there has been a lot of discussion over 
it. The last thing decided by the law courts 
was that as the grandchildren of the old Squire 
did not put in a claim, it was to be presumed 
that they were dead, and that Geoffrey might 
enter on his rights when he was twenty-five. 
He will be twenty-five in the spring ; so if 
nobody turns up in the meantime, he will 
become the legal owner of the estate." 

" And suppose the grandchildren turned up 
afterwards ? " 

" Oh, that would be very awkward ! I 
suppose there would be a lawsuit ; but you see 
the onus of proving their descent would rest 
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upon them. I daresay there would have to be 
some sort of division of the property.'* 

" The grandchildren would have the greater 
right to it, wouldn't they ? " 

**In a sense, I suppose they would. It is 
such a pity that the Squire did not settle the 
matter properly — make a definite, decided will, 
you know, which everybody could imderstand. 
The worst of it is that an old lawyer whom 
he employed always declares that there is such 
a will, leaving everything unconditionally to 
Geoffrey, and that he drew it up ; but nobody 
has been able to find it, and so there has to be 
all this doubt and suspense." 

" It is very hard on your brother," swd 
Nellie, sympathetically. 

" Yes, isn't it ? Old Mr. Pearce says it is 
concealed somewhere in this house ; so if you 
want to distinguish yourself again, Nellie, you 
had better find it. There is something quite 
romantic in the idea of finding awill, isn'tthere?'* 

" Oh, I wish it could be found. Still, your 
brother will have everything when he is twenty- 
five, and I suppose that the grandchildren are 
not likely to turn up now." 
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** It would be very hard upon him if they did. 
Well, you will see him soon. I wonder what 
you will think of him, Nellie ? " 

^* If he is like you, I am siu'e I shall like him 
very much.'* 

** But he's not a bit like me — not an atom. 
He is like Ida in complexion — ^at least he is fair. 
But he is very tall. Oh, it is no use describing 
him ! you will see him for yourself. He is 
bringing two or three friends with him ; so we 
shall be quite gay and cheerful for a time." 

" You will enjoy that." 

" Yes, moderately. And, by the way, you 
mustn't mind, Nellie. Ida wants you to be 
so kind as to keep the children out of the way 
of the visitors as much as possible. We don't 
want them to be a nuisance. And, you see, we 
ourselves are here rather on sufferance, because 
the house will belong to Geoffrey and not to us, 
and he could turn us out at any moment ; so 
the long and short of it is that we want the 
children to be kept to their own premises as 
much as possible, and you are the only person 
who can keep them there." 

** Of course I will do my very best," said Nellie. 
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" And you won*t mind ? — even if you don't 
come down to lunch when the men are here ? 
Bring the children to breakfast. People like 
to see children at breakfast time ; it seems to 
make them feel good for the day ; but at 
luncheon children are a bother. Now, if youVe 
going to protest or be annoyed, you had better 
say so at once and be done with it." 

** I am not at all annoyed, I am delighted,** 
said Nellie cheerfully. " I would a great deal 
rather have dinner upst^rs with the children 
than meet, a lot of strangers. It will be quite 
bad enough meeting them at breakfast." 

"Ah, well, you won't see much of them 
then, because so few men are punctual. If you 
and the children are down by half-past eight, 
your breakfast will probably be over before the 
sportsmen appear." 

Nellie acquiesced. She was still young 
enough to be a little shy, and she did not in the 
least suspect that Mrs. Vereker was more anxious 
to keep her than the children out of view. It 
had struck her lately that Nellie was really quite 
remarkably pretty. In another sphere of life 
she would have been called a beauty ; but as 
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a nursery governess it was quite certain that 
beauty would stand in her way. Such thoughts 
as these, however, never once occurred to 
Nellie's simple mind 

GeofFrey Davenal and his friends arrived on 
the following day, but the children and their 
governess were invisible. He asked after them 
at once, and was told that they were busy with 
their lessons. 

" Oh, I forgot the governess ! " he cried, 
with a look of disgust. "What's she like.^ 
A perfect horror ? " 

** Not quite/' said Constance, stifling a laugh. 
" She's the girl who pulled Rolf out of the 
mere." 

** What ! a village girl ! " said GeofFrey, in 
tones of reprehension. ** You don't mean to 
say that you've given the children a village 
girl for their governess! Why, their accent 
will be ruined." 

" No, Miss Pegram's accent is remarkably 
good," said Constance. 

Geoffrey sank back in his ciuur. ** The 
grocer's daughter, by all that is wonderful," he 
said. " I know there was one — I saw her once 
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in the shop — a red-cheeked damsel with black 
hair, and the worst taste in dress I ever set eyes 
upon. Really, Con, you should keep an eye 
upon Ida's vagaries ! She should not choose a 
girl of that class for her children's companion. I 
am sure that Vereker would not like it at all." 

<< I am afraid she did it at my suggestion/' 
said Constance with wonderful calmness. ** You 
must wait and see Miss Pegram before you 
judge." 

" Does she come down to lunch ? " 

" No." 

" You have to keep her out of the way, I 
suppose ? Breakfast ? " 

** Yes ; but probably before you are down." 

^*You ought to have a presentable sort of 
person," said Geoffrey, who was evidently 
much vexed. " The children's minds and 
manners will be completely spoilt." 

Whereat Constance laughed in the most 
irritating manner in the world, and Geoffrey 
went off fuming at the folly and unreason of 
women in general and his sisters in particular. 
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CHAPTER XII 

DAUGHTER AND WIFE 

Stephen Collet sat in his own room in a 
brown study. He was not accustomed to 
falling into brown studies, for his meditations 
were usually of a very practical character ; but 
on this occasion he considered that he had 
matter for serious and somewhat perplexing 
thought. He was puzzled in his mind con- 
cerning the Pegrams in general and Nellie in 
particular. And he had stumbled across a 
morsel or two of information which had startled 
him considerably. 

It is easily seen that he was much attracted 
by Nellie. Of course he was much her senior, 
and he thought of her at first as a pretty child 
to whom it was pleasant to talk to and to 
amuse. But lately he had seen that this view 
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was no longer tenable. She could not be 
called "Nellie" and treated like a little girl 
when she was the children's governess at Lake 
House. She was taking a responsible position ; 
she was a woman and must be treated like a 
woman, not as a child. Her courage in saving 
Rolf from drowning had raised her in Dr. 
Collet's eyes ; and he respected her even more 
when he found that she could govern the two 
rather spoilt children with calmness and firmness 
of will, and without any loss of temper. He 
was surprised also to see the confidence and 
trust which the two sisters reposed in her ; and 
it was impressed upon him that in every relation 
of life Nellie was thoroughly to be trusted. 

He had another sister, married to a clergy- 
man in town, and he sometimes went to spend 
a Sunday with her. On one of these occasions 
his hand fell upon the well-known ** Clergy List;" 
and with the scarlet " Crockford " in his hand, 
he bethought himself that Nellie's father had 
been a clergyman, and had died only that year. 
It was an easy matter to look up a name. Idly, 
absently, he turned the pages, looking for the 
name of the Reverend Oswald Pegram, as he 
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believed Nellie's father to be called. He had 
heard Mrs. Pegram speak accidentally of 
*' Oswald,*' and Nellie had s^d that he had 
been a clergyman. He looked and looked 
agdn ; but no such name as that of Oswald 
Pegram figured in the " Clergy List." 

" Is this a complete list of the clergy ? " he 
had asked his brother-in-law. 

" Yes, I believe so ; said to be wonderfully 
accurate,*' said the cleric 

"Do you know anything of a clergyman 
called * Oswald Pegram * ? '* 

** What an odd name ! No, isn't it in the 
List ? ** 

" I can't find it." 

" Then either your man died some time ago, 
or he's an impostor." 

" He died this last spring — early summer." 

**Look at the obituary notices. There's a 
list somewhere of all the clergy who have died 
this year. Your man ought to be easy to find 
with such an extraordinary name." 

Again Stephen turned the pages, but did not 
find what he sought. He paused, however, at 
one entry which recorded the death of the 
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Reverend Oswald Maturin, curate at Rivers- 
mead, a little village lying among the Surrey 
hills, who had died in early June. It was June 
when he met Mrs. Pegram and Nellie in 
London, and he remembered he had heard that 
her father was just dead. There seemed to 
him to be some deliberate falsification some- 
where or other ; yet he could not believe that 
Nellie, with her ^sweet, innocent face, was 
steeped in deceit. 

He came back to King's Thorpe with a secret 
anxiety which completely destroyed his peace of 
mind. He did not often meet Nellie, but 
when he did he looked at her curiously. He 
wanted to ask her a plain question or two, and 
yet he did not like to do it. After all, she 
might consider it an impertinence. But one 
day, when he had the chance of a few words 
with her, he managed to bring in an allusion to 
Riversmead, and saw her face at once light up 
with eager recognition. 

** I did not know you knew Riversmead,** 
she S2ud. 

" You know it well ? ** 

" Oh, yes. I — I lived there once.*' 
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The remembrance of Mrs. Pegram's desires 
and admonitions made her change colour as she 
spoke. She reflected that it was hard upon her 
that she might not speak to any one concerning 
the true story of her childhood, the history of 
her father, his life and death. If Dr. Collet 
had asked another question, she would at that 
moment have told him all he wished to know. 
But he was afraid to ask and she to speak. 
Stephen Collet thought that he had surprised a 
piece of information which she had not wished 
to impart ; and she was a little hurt that he did 
not ask her more about Riversmead. 

** I thought he would have taken more 
interest," she said to herself a little wistfully. 

But Stephen Collet did take an interest. He 
took it to the extent of sacrificing part of his 
next week-end holiday ; for instead of spending 
it at his sister's house, he took a train to the 
very heart of Surrey, and secured a bedroom 
at the Riversmead Inn. Here a little vague 
inquiry put him in possession of certain facts. 
The rector was a Mr. Chetwynd ; the curate's 
name was Smith. Been there long ? The 
rector, a matter of five and thirty years ; the 
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curate, three months. Ah ! he was a great 
change from the last curate, Mr. Maturin, who 
had been there for more than fifteen years. 
Did the gentleman happen to have met Mr. 
Maturin ? No ? That was a pity, for a nicer 
gentleman never lived. 

** I suppose he had a house in the village ? '* 
said Collet. 

" He was too poor for that, sir. He had 
lodgings at Mrs. Warren's, a nice old body 
who looked after him well — and Miss Nellie. 
We seems to miss his daughter as much as we 
do himself." 

** Was she — er — ^very useful in the parish ? " 

" Well, she was but a child when she came 
first, and not more than sixteen or seventeen 
when her father died. But she was a sweet, 
pretty creature with golden hair, and her 
father worshipped the very ground she trod 
upon." 

Stephen Collet put a stop to the conversation 
at that point. It seemed to him almost too 
intimate, too personal. He did not like to 
hear of Nellie from strangers, especially when 
she had not seemed wishful for him to know 
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her past histcxy. Yet what was there to 
hide? 

He went out of doors, and after a little 
wandering, he saw a tall man in clei^yman*s 
attire come out of a pretty cottage with 
dimtnng creepers and latticed windows — ^the 
very place wMch he thought Nellie would have 
chosen (if she had had the choice) for a home. 
He spoke courteously to the curate, and asked 
if Mrs. Warren lived at that house ; and on 
finding that his guess was correct, he entered 
boldly, and asked for Miss Maturin's address. 

"What! Miss Nellie!" said the old 
woman who answered the door. ** Yes, I'll 
give it you in a moment, sir. At least it's the 
address of the house which she makes her home ; 
the home of a relative, I believe. Now, what's 
the name ? — Pegram, a Mrs. Pegram ; that's 
the name of Miss Nellie's cousin — her father's 
cousin, I believe. Won't you step in, sir ? 
Did you happen to want a room ? " 

••No, thank you. I only thought," said 
Stephen, with a little hesitation, •• that as I was 
passing this way, I should like to see the house 
in which Mr.'Maturin and his daughter lived." 
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** Ah, you knew him ! " said the old woman, 
with appreciation. 

Collet could not say that he did not. He 
murmured that he knew Miss Maturin, at 
least he had met her and was interested in her 
account of her old home. She seemed to be 
very fond of the place, he said. 

The landlady was delighted. She showed 
him all the rooms, also a photograph of Nellie, 
which left no room for doubt. Yes, Nellie 
Pegram had certainly been known as Nellie 
Maturin when she lived at Riversmead. Why 
had she concealed the fact ? It was an absurd, 
an irrational thing to do. He took leave of 
Mrs. Warren in a very bad temper, and did not 
for some time follow her advice — to look into 
the church and stroll round the churchyard, 
where, she said, he would find Mr. Maturings 
grave. 

He entered the churchyard at last, with a 
curious kind of unwillingness. But at last he 
found the grave of which he had been in 
search. There was a white cross at the head, 
and an inscription. For not only Oswald 
Maturin, but his wife and child Were buried 
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there. " In loving memory," it began, " of 
Millicent, wife of the Reverend Oswald 
Maturin, and of Richard, their infant son/* 
Then came the dates. Lower down came 
Oswald Maturings own name, and a text 
This part of the inscription had been sub- 
scribed for by the parishioners. 

The headstone told Mm nothing. He had 
wondered whether he should find any clue to 
Nellie's mysterious change of name in the 
record of her parents* grave ; and, it occurred 
to him now, languidly enough, that he might 
inspect the register of deaths. He hardly 
knew why this fancy came to him. But it 
led him to find the parish clerk and to demand 
a sight of the old parish registers. There was 
nothing to be discovered from the line devoted 
to Oswald Maturin himself. But he turned 
back to the date on which Mrs. Maturin had 
died, and there he found something which 
interested him extremely. 

" Millicent — wife of Oswald Maturin — 
daughter of Richard Beverley, of King's 
Thorpe." 

To Stephen Collet the words came like a 
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revdation. Now he thought he knew why 
Nellie had concealed her name ! 

He had not been at King's Thorpe for so 
many years without hearing many old stories 
of the families and houses of the neighbour- 
hood. In one case he had always thought the 
story singularly incomplete. 

Richard Beverley, "the Squire'* par excellence 
of the village, had lived in the white house by 
the mere — Lake House, as it was generally 
called. He had one child only — a daughter, 
Millicent. Of her he was devotedly, passion- 
ately fond. But he was a man of whom it 
was difficult for a young girl not to be afraid. 
He was violent, rough, tyrannical at times ; 
and he did not let her know how much he 
cared for her. Had he done so, she would 
probably never have disobeyed him, for she 
was an affectionate girl of a very docile dis- 
position. But, as it happened, she became 
interested in a young man of rather low 
extraction, who had, nevertheless, the instincts 
of a gentleman and a scholar ; and although he 
was only the son of a small farmer, and the 
cousin of people who were grocers and drapers 
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at King's Thorpe, she married him. Her 
father threw her off completely ; he never saw 
her after her wedcUng-day. She and her 
husband, whose name Dr. Collet had never 
learnt before, remiuned for a short time only 
in the neighbourhood ; they then disappeared, 
and never came back to King's Thorpe. Even 
the P^rams, who were cousins of the young 
man with whom Millicent had run away, did 
not know what had become of them. Nobody 
knew. It was sometimes rumoured that they 
were both dead, especially when the advertise- 
ments, inserted by the lawyers in numerous 
papers, remained unanswered. •* Oswald Matu- 
rin and Millicent, his wife," were told, hundreds 
of times over, in the public prints, that if they 
would make their address known, they would 
hear of something " to their advantage " ; but 
they never took the trouble to reply. It was 
more than likely, the gossips whispered, that 
husband and wife were dead. 

The difficulty of settling old Mr. Beverley's 
affairs caused the story to be recalled fairly often 
at King's Thorpe, and Dr. Collet marvelled 
that he had never guessed at Nellie's origin. 
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Some people perhaps did so, but if they did, 
they kept their suspicions to themselves. Mrs. 
Pegram was a woman who knew how to make 
herself feared ; and she frowned down all con- 
jectures, all guesses at the truth. Collet could 
fancy very well how she had managed it. And 
it was probably at her suggestion, he said to 
himself, that Nellie had concealed her name. 
Mrs. Pegram might have feared unpleasantness, 
seeing that she was one of the Beverley tenants, 
if she had introduced the old Squire's grand- 
daughter into the village without any explana- 
tion. Thus far, Nellie was vindicated ; but 
there was still more to say. 

What Dr. Collet particularly disliked was 
the fact that she had introduced herself, under 
false pretences, into her own grandfather's 
house. That she did not know of her con- 
nection with the old Beverley family of Lake 
House never once occurred to him. He took 
it for granted that she knew her own family 
history. And knowing it, she ought not to 
have accepted a situation in the house without 
making a clean breast of her origin and history 
to Mrs. Vereker. That she was the cousin of 
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Mrs. Vereker and of Gnstance Dttycnsd 
not counted to her as a Yirtoe by Dr. Colkt. 
She ought to have known better than to 
foOow Mrs. Pegram's advice. And even Mrs. 
Pegram had seen the inadvtsability of entering 
the house as governess under a false name. 
Her opposition to the plan recurred to him, 
and earned her a new respect. She was a 
better woman than he had thought her. But 
Nellie — ^what was she ? 

Designing, deceitfiil, heartless — these were 
the epithets he flung at her. Yet even while 
he stormed to himself, he thought of her 
smiling lips, her innocent eyes ; and he could 
not bring himself to believe that she was as 
unprincipled as she had at first appeared. 
There must be some explanation. If there 
were none, he swore to himself that he would 
never believe in candid, innocent eyes again. 

And then he packed his bag and went back 
to London in a fit of disgust, whereby he very 
much disappointed the landlord of the Rivers- 
mead Inn and certain other persons who had 
been interested to hear of a visit from a friend 
of Oswald Maturin and his daughter. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DOCTOR'S WARNING 

" I've seen the loveliest girl I ever saw in my 
life ! " cried Geoffrey Davenal to his sister in 
a confidential tone. •* Who is she ? " 

Constance laughed. 

" Why do you laugh ? You always laugh 
when I tell you anything ; it is a most irritating 
habit," SBid Geoffrey. " What is there to 
laugh at ? I saw a girl mth the sweetest 
face and the most lovely coronal of golden 
hair " 

" Quite lyrical," said Constance. " But 
really, you don't know how much you 
amuse me, nor do you know why?" 

^^ Tell me, then. I am sure I cannot see 

that my statement was so peculiarly amusing." 

**Do you remember how angry you were 
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last night when I told you that NGss P^nm 
was the children's governess ? " 

** What has diat to do with it ? " 

^ Only this ; diat the lovely girl was in 
all probability the Miss Pegram whom you 
seemed to remember so vividly/* 

** Nonsense, Con ! The Pegram girl had 
black hair." 

**You seem to think there is only one 
person of that name in the whole world/* 

** Do you mean she*s another daughter of 
old Pegram, the grocer ? " 

** A cousin, or niece, or something. Her 
father was a clergyman. She is quite well- 
educated and very charming ; and you know 
it really doesn't matter to us whether her 
cousin is a grocer or not" 

"I've scarcely ever seen such a pretty girl 
before," said Geoffrey, reflectively. ** But 
where do you keep her mewed up? I've 
been home for two days and never set eyes 
on her till this morning, when I happened 
to wander into the flower garden. There 
I found this charming creature gathering 
Michaelmas daisies and chrysanthemums. I 
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thought she must be a young visitor whom 
you had forgotten to tell me about, and I 
tried to make her talk ; but she was so 
absurdly shy that I couldn't get anything 
out of her." 

" Most probably she did not think it proper 
to converse with you/* 

** Oh, is she that sort ? " 

** She*s a dear little thing, but she has 
been brought up in some out-of-the-world 
place and she has not dropped her little 
Puritan trick of being shocked at the 
wickedness of the people she meets." 

*^ I should like her to be shocked at my 
wickedness ! I suppose she would try to 
convert me ; that would be a perfectly new 
sensation. Connie, tell me what would shock 
her most, and then give me an undisturbed 
half-hour with her ! I am sure we should 
both thoroughly enjoy ourselves." 

^* I shall do nothing of the kind. She 
is a dear little girl. I am not going to have 
her teased." 

•* But we must see more of her. Why 
doesn't she come down to lunch ? It will 
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never do to let her waste her sweetness on 
the desert air of the schooboom.*' 

**Now, Geoffrey," said his aster seriously, 
"be reasonable. The girl is very young, 
very fresh and sweet, and it would be a 
great pity to spoil her. Ida thinks, and I 
agree with Ida, that she is quite too young 
to be brought into society ; if she were one 
of ourselves she would be in the schoolroom 
all day at her age. It is not at all desirable 
that she should come down to lunch while 
visitors are here." 

" I did not know that we were so dangerous. 
How absurd it is! We should not say any- 
thing that would hurt the girl ! " 

** No, but it would be exciting and dissi- 
pating ; and the children would get out of 
hand. Ida is perfectly right. She says she 
has heard Harry speak of the disadvantages 
of having children at table when they are 
too young to know how to behave without 
constant supervision, and she says that Amabel 
would be completely spoiled if she were noticed 
and played with as some children are. I think 
she is extremely sensible, and I do hope, 
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Geoffrey, you won't make it difficult for us 
all. So far, Miss Pegram is an excellent 
governess and a delightful girl ; it would be 
a great nuisance if she became conceited or 
presuming." 

In her heart of hearts Constance did not 
believe that Nellie could possibly develop into 
anything so disagreeable ; but she felt bound 
to put her point clearly for her brother's 
benefit. It was pl^n that he felt the force 
of it, for he paused a little, shrugged his 
shoulders, and remarked — 

" The old story. Women are always jealous 
and exacting. I daresay the poor girl has a 
very dull life. I must see whether I can't 
find some way of enlivening her." 

He spoke out of sheer mischief, and princi- 
pally in order that he might tease his sister ; 
but Constance mistrusted him a little and 
would not smile. 

As for Nellie, she had been taken com- 
pletely by surprise. Geoffrey was a handsome 
man with a pleasant manner, and he had 
come out and talked to her while she was 
gathering flowers for the vases, and had made 
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himself extremely agreeable. She thought 
that he knew her position in the house, and 
therefore she did not explain her presence, 
and he was too much occupied in making 
compliments on her hair and eyes and hands 
to have time for much idle curiosity. 

She did not expect to see him very often, 
and was delighted, therefore, when he made 
his appearance that evening in the schoolroom 
while the children were having their tea. 
He sat down, accepted a cup of warm, 
colourless fluid, ate a piece of cake, and capti- 
vated the hearts of governess and children 
alike. After tea he played games with them, 
and was very successful as a new kind of 
growling bear. 

A day or two later he joined the children 
in their morning walk. Nellie saw nothing 
amiss in his doing so, and he was clever 
enough to make his appearance seem quite 
accidental. He attached himself to the little 
party two or three times, and Nellie had 
no thought of objections until she began to 
see that other people objected. 

To begin with, they met Dr. Collet on 
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their way through the lanes one day, and 
Dr. Collet looked at her without a smile. 
Geoffrey, who knew him rather well, turned 
back to walk with him for a few paces, and 
Nellie, thus left alone, felt suddenly depressed. 
Dr. Collet's sour face struck her with dismay ; 
never before had he been without a kind word 
or smile for her. The absence of these made 
her feel at once like a criminal. 

Later in the day Dr. Collet appeared in 
the schoolroom. Mrs. Vereker had asked 
him to look at Amabel, who seemed to have 
a cold. He prescribed for her and then let 
her go off to play with Rolf, while Nellie 
stood silently by the table waiting for him 
either to address her or to go. 

He chose to address her. He came close 
to the table and looked keenly into her face. 

** I know," he said, " that I have no right 
to remonstrate with you about anything that 
you may do, because I am not counted among 
your friends any longer, it appears ; at the 
same time I have always taken an interest 
in you, and therefore I think I ought to speak. 
You are so unversed in the ways of the world 
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that prcbMj yoa do not know that it is 
not customary for young giris to walk about 
country roads with a gentleman — and no 
chaperon. 

•* Mr. Dayenal is one of my employers — 
at least he is my employer's brother. I 
cannot send him away.'* 

*'You can discourage his coming. I have 
seen you with him twice lately.*' 

" Have you been watching me, then ? '* 
asked Nellie, in a hurt tone. It was a very 
natural question, especially as the doctor's 
tone was sharp and almost savage. 

" I have not spied upon you, if that is what 
you mean. I do things openly when I do 
them. 1 don't gain my. ends under fidse names 
and false pretences." 

Nellie suddenly turned pale. She saw that 
Dr. Collet had discovered something — what 
was it that he knew? 

" Dr. CoUet " 

" Yes. What am I to call you ? Miss 
Pegram or Miss Maturin ? " 

" Oh ! you know, you know ? " 

^* Yes, I know, I am surprised to think 
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that you should try to practise such a foolish 
piece of deception." 

** Cousin Eliza wished it," said Nellie, in a 
fdnt voice. 

" I daresay. But I suppose you gave your 
consent ? " 

*^ It did not seem to me to matter whether I 
was called Maturin or Pegram." 

** Even in this house ? " 

"This house ! We made the change of sur- 
name long before I thought of coming here." 

Dr. Collet tossed his head impatiently, and 
was silent. 

"Indeed, I am very sorry," faltered Nellie. 
" I did not think there was any harm in it." 

" There is always harm in deceit.*' 

Nellie was somewhat bewildered. She had 
not thought of the change in her surname 
as deceit ; certainly it was not of a serious 
character, and the doctor's wrath troubled 
and perplexed her. 

"I am afraid it is no use asking Cousin 
Eliza to change her mind about it, and I 
certainly cannot say anything without her 
permission," 
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** You will do as you please, of course," said 
the doctor, coldly. ** I have been mistaken in 
you, I am afraid." 

"Why should you say so? What harm 
have I done?" 

'* There is no need to discuss the matter," 
«ud Collet. ** I can only say that if I had 
ever suspected that you were concealing your 
true name I should not have recommended you 
to come here." 

** I am very sorry," said Nellie ; " but 
honestly I cannot see that it makes much 
difference whether I teach the children under 
the name of Pegram or Maturin." 

" No ; I see that your eyes are blinded," he 
answered, rather severely. " I only hope that 
you are not wilfully blind. You should re- 
member the peculiar relation in which you 
stand to this house and this family. You 
know very well that you would never have 
been admitted here if Mr. Davenal or Mrs. 
Vereker had known your name to be Maturin. 
Mrs. Pegram knew that too, and she very 
properly tried to keep you away, but in vain." 

" What do you mean by a peculiar relation ? " 
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** It is difficult to expldn when a person is so 
unwilling to understand. But considering that 
your mother was banished from this house 
because of her marriage with your father, it 
does not seem right that you should creep into 
it without acquainting you relations with your 
name and identity. It looks bad ; it looks as 
though you had some evil motive — at least, that 
is what the world will say.'* 

" I don't mind what the world says," 
answered Nellie. " But I don't quite under- 
stand. My mother " 

" Your mother's name, as of course you 
know, was Beverley. The old squire was her 
father, Richard Beverley. He turned your 
mother out of the house when she married 
Mr. Maturin. Mrs. Vereker would have a 
perfect right to tiu-n you out at a moment's 
notice also if she learned your name. You 
have no right to be here." 

" Have I not ? Not even when it was my 
mother's home ? I think I have ! " 

" Under your own name, perhaps ; not 
under that of another person." 

He turned to go. " I have said my say," 
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he remarked, " and I have given you my warn- 
ing. I shall do nothing more. Perhaps I 
ought to inform Mrs. Vereker of my discovery, 
but I do not like to think of you in trouble 
and disgrace. Take my advice and get away 
from this house as soon as you can, or else 
confess to Mrs. Vereker that you are the old 
squire's grand-daughter, and that you accepted 
an inferior position here for motives wluch I 
can only dimly suspect and do not wish to 
characterise." 

" Do you think I came for a bad motive } " 
said Nellie. He looked away ; he could 
not bear to meet the apparent candour and 
innocence of her blue eyes. 

" I am afraid so. I do not know what it is. 
If by chance you thought of marrying Geoffrey 
Davenal, I must warn you that there is less 
chance of his making you his wife as a member 
of the Pegram family than under your own 
name.'* 

Nellie started back a little, and turned 
crimson and then white. "Oh ! Dr. Collet," 
she said, ** I wonder that you can say such 
things to me ! '* 
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She sat down and buried her face in her 
hands, Stephen was almost sure that he heard 
her sob. But he could bear no more ; he 
strode to the door, and she heard him tramp 
hurriedly along the corridor and down the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



NELLIE PROTESTS 



Nellie's tears, which she could not restrain, 
lasted for some time. Dr. Collet's unwarranted 
suspicion of her bowed her to the very earth. 
And it was at first quite difficult for her to 
see why he thought her so very wrong. It was 
only by degrees that she realised the extra- 
ordinary fact that he had told her. She was 
the old squire's grand-daughter, the possible 
heiress of his property ; and it was of her and of 
her mother that Constance had been speaking 
the other day. The lawyers had advertised for 
her mother and father, and she felt sure that 
her father had seen some of the advertisements. 
Why, then, had he not answered them ? That 
was the thing that puzzled her, and she con- 
sidered it for some time, although she felt that 
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she could never hope to find out what he had 
not chosen to explain. 

What would happen supposing she now came 
forward and avowed herself to be the missing 
grand-daughter of the squire ? Well, to begin 
with, Mr. Geoffrey Davenal would probably 
lose his estate, and he, with his sisters, would 
have to move away from the Lake House ; 
at least, until a settlement of the matter could 
be obtained. To Nellie, who knew nothing 
of the slow processes of law, it seemed quite 
evident that Geoffrey would be at once forced 
to go out into the world and earn his own 
living, while she would live in luxury, with 
which she would willingly dispense, ^mply 
because it would come to her from her 
grandfather. It did not occur to her that 
she would have a voice in the matter. She 
thought that she would be bound to do 
whatever her grandfather, the terrible old 
squire, had desired. 

But the more she thought of the matter, 
the more she became bewildered. At last she 
made her way to Mrs. Vereker's room, and 
begged leave to go to Mrs. Pegram's when 
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the children were in bed. She had heard a 
rumour of bad news, she said, and she must 
go to find out whether it was true. 

**I hope there is nothing really amiss, my 
dear," ssud Mrs. Vereker with kindly con- 
cern. **Go at once, if you like, and Bates 
shall put the children to bed. You look qmte 
worn out." 

She patted the girl's cheek kindly with her 
finger, and Nellie felt herself pierced by an 
agony of regret. 

She ran all the way " home " — as she still 
called Mrs. Pegram's house — and found her 
cousin very busy and not at all anxious to 
listen to her tale. 

" What on earth is it now ? " she said 
crossly. " Here have I been on my feet all day 
long and as tired as a dog, and now you want 
to keep me from my tea just to listen to some 
silly story of your grievances at the Lake 
House ! If you weren't going to make yourselt 
contented, you'd better not have gone there 
at all." 

^* But I am quite contented, and I have not 
come to complain," said Nellie. " Only I 
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must speak to you about something very 
important, and I must speak in private." 

Mrs. Pegram met the resolute eyes and 
yielded instantly. She knew that it was not 
for nothing that Nellie spoke and looked in 
that way. She rose majestically from her seat 
and beckoned the girl to follow her, and in her 
own bedroom Mrs. Pegram first locked the 
door and then confronted Nellie with a crafti- 
ness which at once put the girl upon her guard. 

" Well, Nellie .? " she said, amiably. 

** Cousin Eliza," said Nellie, " knowing what 
you did, how could you allow me to go to teach 
Mrs. Vereker's children ? It was not right." 

" You must explain yourself, Nellie." 

** You know very well what I mean, but I 
will explain if you like. I have just discovered 
that ^the old squire,* as people call him, was 
my mother's father." 

"Well, my dear, of course I knew that. 
Indeed, that was the reason why I persuaded 
you to change your name. And as for going to 
the Lake House, you know very well how set I 
was against it, and how I said at first I would 
never let you go." 
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"I know that. And I wish you had pre- 
vented me from going. You should have done 
so, Cousin Eliza — I must say it. I would give 
anything not to have gone. You know very 
well that I hadn't the slightest idea." 

" Then I must say youVe been very dense, 
Nellie. You must have known what your 
mother's maiden name was, and you must have 
heard the squire's name scores of times. If 
you can't put two and two together, I'm sorry 
for you." 

" I never dreamt of it till this evening." 

** And what made you dream of it now ? " 

" Dr. Collet told me." 

" Dr. Collet ! He knows nothing about it." 

" Oh yes, he does, Cousin Eliza ! He thought 
I knew and had plotted to get into the house 
because I knew. He was very hard upon me 
— very cruel. It's not fair that I should have 
to bear the blame when I was only doing what 
you wished. I had no plots — I don't know 
whether you had any in your mind." 

" I had no plots," said Mrs. Pegram angrily. 
** I wanted to keep out of everything of the 
kind. That was exactly why I told you to call 
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yourself Pegram. Had I wanted to provoke 
dissen^on and to get my husband turned out of 
the buildings that he has had so long, I should 
probably have entreated you to call yourself 
Nellie Maturin. I acted, as I thought, for 
the best." 

" It would have been better for me to know 
the truth from the banning." 

I can't see that it makes any difference." 
If they get to know my name," said Nellie, 
with emotion, " they will say that I came to pry 
and to listen — ^perhaps they will say worse 
things than that — ^and I don't know how to 
bear it ! " 

** You talk a great deal about plotting and 
prying," said Mrs. Pegram. " Is there some- 
thing brewing then f Has your grandfather 
left you something ? Now mind, if there is 
anything that should belong to you, mind you 
get it. If not, I shall come and speak my mind 
to Mrs. Vereker myself." 

" If you ever come to that house uninvited," 
said Nellie, with a flash of anger, *^ I shall go 
out of it and never come back again." 

*^ Dear me ! what a little spitfire ! " ejaculated 
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Mrs. Pegnm. ^'Come, get down from your 
high horse and talk sense. What else has Dr. 
Collet told you ? Did he say that there was 
money to come to you?" 

** I would rather not tell you what he said. 
He hurt me very much." 

" Dr. Collet is always over-particular," cried 
Mrs. Pegram. ** Never mind what he says. 
If there's anything going, hold out your hand 
for it. That's the advice I give." 

" It is not what my father would have given. 
They advertised for him and for my mother, 
but my father never replied. He must have 
wished to remain obscure and let the Davenals 
have everything. I agree with him. I shall 
do the same." 

Mrs. Pegram laughed rather unwillingly. 
" If you get the chance ! " she said. " First 
catch your hare, you know. It's not much 
good refusing things before they are offered." 

'^I know that. I shall not do anything so 
foolish," said Nellie, with calmness. " I came 
here for two reasons. Cousin Eliza. One was 
to ask whether you could tell me anything 
about my mother ; the other was to tell you 
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that I must now be guided by my own judg- 
ment as to whether I call myself by my right 
name or not. I cannot promise to be called 
Pegram for a single hour after I have seen that 
it is my duty to speak out." 

** You were always ungrateful," said Mrs. 
Pegram angrily. " I never saw anything like 
your ingratitude. It makes me weep." And 
she wept. 

** Don't cry, Cousin Eliza. I am not un- 
grateful, but I will not bind myself to do 
anything that my conscience disapproves. I 
promise nothing more than that." 

"A great deal to promise," sneered Mrs. 
Pegram. " If I had Dr. Collet here I'd just 
like to give him a bit of my mind." 

But Dr. Collet, fortunately for himself 
perhaps, kept well out of her way. 
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CHAPTER XV 



OVER THE FLOWERS 
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" I don't see that you need be so unfriendly," 
said Geoffrey, rather sulkily. " You treat me 
as if I were nobody." 

Nellie laughed. She was performing one ot 
her usual morning duties — taking the dead 
flowers out of some vases and replacing them 
by fresher blossoms. She always did this piece 
of work in a room on the ground-floor known 
as the morning-room ; and on this occasion she 
had been joined by Mr. Geoffrey Da venal, who 
sat at one corner of the table, and tried to 
make her talk while she deftly arranged and 
re-arranged the flowers. 

" You are quite a great personage," she said. 
" It is I who am nobody. I can only look up 
to you — and admire you." 
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The satire was obvious. GeofFrey coloured ; 
the flush showed easily in his fair face. He 
was a little vexed. 

"You make me a very poor return," he 
muttered. 

"A return.? What of ? What for.?" 

" Well, I have made a great many attempts 
to see you, and they have generally failed. It 
seems to me that you don't want me to speak 
to you." 

** Not when Tm busy," Nellie said. 

** And you are always busy ? " 

" Yes, generally." 

She smiled at him mischievously. Since the 
discovery of her relationship to him, she had 
been less reserved, less stiff and serious ; partly 
because she felt a little amusement at the con- 
sciousness of what she knew ; partly because 
she was angry with Dr. Collet, and had said to 
herself that she meant to do everything of 
which he disapproved. Intercourse with 
GeofFrey Davenal seemed to be a thing of 
which he disapproved altogether, and therefore 
Nellie was more disposed to cultivate it than 
even GeofFrey knew. 
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" Don't you get tired of this kind of life ? •' 
the young man asked, after a pause. 

"Of being here — ^with your sisters? Cer- 
tainly not" 

" But teaching children ? It must be so dull ! *' 

" I don't think so. I like children." 

" Little wretches ! I should like them all to 
be twelve years old when they were born." 

** Oh, Mr. Davenal, how terrible ! There 
would be no little children to play with." 

" Would that matter very much ? " 

" And think how we should all miss the joys 
of childhood ! I often wish I were a child 
still." 

"Well, you are, aren't you? At least you 
seem so to me. I am a great deal older than 
you, you know." 

Nellie lifted her blue eyes to his face and 
seemed to observe him. 

" Twenty - four," she said, " and I am 
seventeen." 

" It is a good deal of difference," persisted 
the young man. " I could almost wish it were 
a little more. I should like to be twenty-five 
to-morrow.** 
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" Because of the estate ? " said Nellie. 
^^ Miss Davenal told me about it," she hastened 
to add. 

" Well, yes, I want things settled. A year 
or two ago I made up my mind that the miss- 
ing cousins would be found, and that I had 
better choose a profession and settle down to 
work. But lately it has seemed more than 
likely that they were not going to turn up ; 
and if they don't, the house and property come 
to me." 

" By a will of your grand-uncle ? " 

^' Exactly. He made several wills, I believe. 
I am always afr^d of a later one turning up at 
the very moment I don*t want it" 

"You have set your heart on the property, 
then ? " 

** I shouldn't mind having it. It's the un- 
certainty I don't like. I believe those cousins 
of mine are dead." 

" But surely they may have left descendants ? " 

" If they had one would think that some- 
thing would have been heard of them by this 
time. It is almost impossible that they can 
have escaped seeing the advertisements ; besides, 
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I believe the man that poor Miss Beverley 
married, toc^ orders and became a clergyman — 
if so, it was very easy to trace him, and I 
don*t quite bdieve the lawyers when they say 
that they can*t find him. I bdieve they've 
been squared.** 

** How do you mean squared ? ** 

'* Well, paid or bribed not to discover what's 
become of him. I have heard of such things 
before.** 

'^You think the cousin did not want the 
property ? ** 

*^ It is quite possible. Some men are mad 
like that.** 

** It is not madness, it is nobility of soul,'* 
said Nellie, rather indignantly. And when 
Geoffrey laughed, she went on eagerly, " Indeed, 
I knew — I knew — a man who hated money. I 
know that he refused it whenever he could. 
He was a clergyman, a curate, and he was 
rather poor ; but when the congregation offered 
to increase his salary, he refused, saying that he 
had enough.'* 

" Very nice for his wife and children if he 
had any." 
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" They would have been proud of him, I 
should think. He was only carrying out the 
teaching of the Gospel. * A man's life consisteth 
not in the things that he possesseth * — that was 
one of his favourite texts, and he lived as if he 
believed that it was true.'* 

"You are quite eloquent," said Geoffrey, 
looking at her curiously. " And who was this 
old party ? A relative of yours ? " 

"He was my father," said Nellie, and the 
tears came to her eyes with the word. 

" I beg your pardon, I did not mean to 
speak with any disrespect," said Geoffrey ; 
"but, you see, I didn't know " 

" Yes, I quite understand, and you must not 
mind me, for I nearly always cry when I speak 
of father." 

There was a little pause, during which Geoffrey 
felt uncomfortable ; but at the end of it Nellie 
made some quaint, comical remark which set 
them both laughing, and gaiety was restored. 

" I like to see you laugh ; you seem to enjoy 
things so much," said Geoffrey. 

" I do enjoy nice things." 

" But you don't get many to enjoy, do you, 
you poor little thing ? " 
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" Indeed, I get pkiity/* 

** But there are some which I stq>pose yoa 
never get ? Don't you ever want to travel, or 
to wear a lovely Paris gown, or to buy jewellery 
and all sorts of pretty dungs ? I thought girls 
were always wild for things of that sort." 

^'I should like to travel I don*t think I 
care much for dress or jewels." 

^* Oh, that taste will come in time. But you 
like travelling. Where do you want to go ? " 

** To Italy, and to Egypt, and all sorts of 
other places all over the world." 

** If I come in for this property," said 
Geoffrey, slowly, " I shall buy a yacht and go 
wherever I please, and whenever I please, 
without waiting to catch steamers and trains. 
Don't you think that will be pleasant?" 

" Very pleasant." 

" I say — wouldn't you go with me ? " 

" With you ! Where ? How ? What do 
you mean ? " 

"Oh, don't pretend to be so astonished," 
cried the young man, with a touch of offence. 
"You must know what I want; I've been 
trying to tell you for days and days." 
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** No," said Nellie, shaking her head, " I 
haven't the slightest idea." 

" Don't you know that I care for you ? I 
want you to be my wife." 

" Oh, Mr. Davenal, what nonsense ! " 

•* It isn't nonsense at aU. I mean it. Don't 
you think you could care for me a little bit, 
Nellie ? " 

" I never said you might call me Nellie." 

" Just now and then," pleaded Geoffrey. ** It is 
such a dear little name. Don't be cruel to me." 

"I'm not cruel, I was only thinking," she 
went on in an absent-minded way, " whether it 
would be a good arrangement or not." 

Geoffrey burst out laughing. " An excellent 
arrangement, I should say." 

But Nellie looked at him gravely. " You 
don't know what I mean," she said calmly. 
"It is nothing to laugh at." 

"No, of course, it is not. But you will 
have me, won't you, Nellie ? Just think what 
lovely things we might do together, you and 
I. We could explore strange places, and see 
all the most beautiful works of art, and have 
a splendid time." 

" Yes, if you get the estate." 
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**You mercenary Kttie womaiu Wouldn't 
you have me if I didn't get it ? ** 

"I didn't say that," ssdd Nellie, seriously. 
'* But I don't like giving an answer all at once. 
Gm't you let me have a little time ? *' 

^^ Take all the time you like, but g^ve me an 
answer before I go away in November, will you 
not ? " 

" Yes, I will. November ! Are you staying 
so long ? " 

** I can't tear myself away. Tou keep me here." 

** Nonsense/' s^d Nellie, with spirit. ** You 
know that I don't do anything of the sort. I 
wish you would not say such silly things." 

** I'll be very good and sensible if you'll 
marry me." 

** It is time for me to go to the children," 
said Nellie, demurely. And she escaped before 
he had collected himself sufficiently to ask for 
the kiss which he had hoped for, but which 
Nellie would most certainly have refused to give. 

He would have been surprised if he had 
seen her pause in the corridor, and look round 
her with an odd little smile upon her face. 
"After all," she said, **it might be a very 
suitable arrangement ! " 



CHAPTER XVI 



VOICES FROM THE DEAD 



But after this interview, she avoided GeofFrey 
as much as possible. She was a little depressed, 
and his unfailing cheerfulness worried her. 
Besides, she did not want to hear any more 
remarks on the subject of marriage. She was 
debating within herself whether it would not be 
better to make public the fact that she was 
Millicent Maturings daughter, and then let the 
lawyers dedde the ownership of the property as 
they thought best. She wished very much that 
she had somebody to consult on the subject. 
In ordinary circumstances, she would have laid 
the matter before Dr. Collet ; but the doctor*s 
disappointment in her had made this procedure 
impossible. To consult Mrs. P^ram was 
worse than useless, and of course she could not 
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confide in Miss Davenol, although she felt sure 
that Constance would be utterly di^terested 
and would give her very good advice. But it 
would be unfair to make Constance the arbitress 
of her brother's fate. And at last Nellie 
bethought her of what she considered a better 
way. She wrote a full account of the matter to 
Mr. Chetwynd, the Rector of Riversmead, and 
asked his opinion as to what she ought to do. 
The answer seemed to her when it came 
disappointingly brief: — 

" Mv DEAR CHILD, — Your fcct are certainly 
set in a thorny path, but it is the thorny paths 
that lead upward. I feel that I am not capable 
of advising you in the matter. But I enclose 
for your guidance a letter which your father 
once handed me, with the request that I would 
give it to you if you ever came to me with any 
great perplexity which you could not settle for 
yourself after his death. I think he must have 
had a premonition of the trying dilemma in 
which you would some day find yourself. At 
any rate, I now send his letter. If it does not 
treat of the matter you speak of, let me know, 
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and I will then give you my advice to the best 
of my ability. God bless you. 

** Your affectionate old friend, 

"GiDBON ChBTWYND." 

There was a thin, yellowish envelope enclosed, 
and it contained a letter from Oswald Maturin 
to his daughter. 

Nellie opened it reverently and with shaky 
hands ; it came to her just then veritably as a 
voice from the dead. 

" My darling,'* it began — 

*^ I have asked our good friend to take charge 
of this letter, as I do not want it to be opened 
unless it is required — that is, unless you are in 
a certain difficulty which I foresee for you. If 
I live until you have attained the age of twenty- 
one, this letter will be destroyed, as I shall tell 
you everything that I wish you to know. If 
you receive it, it will be because I have passed 
away to those happier regions, where there is 
no more trouble and difficulty about poverty, 
riches, or all these minor accidents of life, but 
where Christ is all and in all. And if I have 
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gone dodier, to that hesrcnly c ountry , I trust 
that 70U, mj daw diild, will rgokc, and not 
forroir as those that hare no hope. 

** You win know by thb time that I married 
your dear mother against her father*s wilL I 
would diat any who may be tempted at any 
dme to do likewise, couki realise the sorrow of 
heart, the pain and remorse, that she experienced 
in consequence of her disobedience. I also 
shared diat scmtow, although I think diat hers 
was excessive. For Mr. Beverley, her Either, 
was indeed a very terrible man, and few persons 
would have been willing to carry out his behests 
which were often far from reasonable. How- 
ever, he has now gone to his account and we 
must not judge. 

** I hear that lawyers and men of bu^ness 
connected with the administration of Mr. 
Beverley's property, are advertising for me and 
my poor wife, asking us to come forward and 
cl^m what they think to be ours. Naturally I 
have seen or been told of these advertisements 
again and again ; and if I do not reply to them, 
it was because I thought that they Would cease 
of their own accord and that I should not be 
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obliged to communicate with your dear mother^s 
relations — of whom I had always an unreason- 
able kind of dread. However, I was obliged 
to write at last, and I had one interview with 
Mr. Beverley's lawyer, in which I assured him 
that I had no intention of profiting by my 
marriage, and that I had no desire for wealth 
either for myself or for my daughter. I said 
that if ever you were called upon to decide, 
you would decide for yourself, according to your 
own conscience, and that I should not interfere. 

" He wished, of course, to make my reply 
public, but I restrained him from doing so. I 
said that the matter could hardly be settled 
while you were so young, and b^ged lum not 
to mention to the young people of the Beverley 
family that I had been found. After some 
demur he gave me his word that he would not 
divulge the matter until the young man who 
will probably inherit the property comes of age, 
and as he is tied down imtil he shall be 
twenty-five, my communication remains secret. 

** And now for yourself, my dearest child, 
called upon, as I believe you are, to decide 
whether you vnH be rich or poor — I would 
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wtn I Uarring, bat 3roa, mr dear, miBt do jnst 
as joa diiiik right. If 70a hooesdr bcfiere that 
Mr. Bererlty's motiey will be a blcssii^ to yoa 
and to others throi^ you, then, in God*s name, 
take it. But if you feel any doubt, then let the 
money go to those relatives of his who had at 
least the merit of patience with that poor old 
man in the sufferings of his latter days. God 
will not let you suffer because you have chosen 
the nobler way. May He be your guide ! 

" Your loving father, 

"Oswald Maturin.** 




Nellie laid her lips against the thin, yellowed 
paper and then pressed it to her breast. 
" There is no question as to what I ought to 
do/* she murmured to herself. "I can't do 
lets than they." 
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For a little while she remained silent and 
motionless. The reading of a letter firom the 
dead had been a mental strain, of which she 
was as yet scarcely conscious ; she only knew 
of feeling extremely tired, as if after work- 
ing very hard, and of aching in every 
limb. She was sitting in her own room when 
she read the letter, but after a time she rose 
and b^an to wander up and down the long 
corridors and staircases of the house. She did 
not know the cause of her unrest, and could 
only conclude that it was over-excitement and 
feverishness, and that she was working off her 
superfluous energy by warmth. The children 
had gone to an afternoon party, accompanied by 
Miss Davenal ; Mrs. Vereker and Geoffrey 
had gone for a drive, and Nellie had thus, as it 
were, the house to herself. Coming at last to 
the library, here ag^n she sat down to think 
and to wonder what was the next step that 
ought to be taken. Perhaps she had better go 
to the lawyers and tell them definitely that she 
renounced all dsim to a share of Mr. Beverley's 
money or estate. Perhaps she could not legally 
relinquish it until she was twenty-one. But 
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She turocad ronod to tst bookKifiwa^ 
to wncn MC vw mtJiigj and nrgin, qaile 
tntchifncMJlyf to pav her fingers over faozkcfings. 
Then d)e dfrv ooe out and admired its hand- 
•omt bade ; she tamed over die leircs of 
MOCfacr and again of a third. The fragrance 
of the Ruana leather was sweet to her nostrils ; 
like her father^ she was a bom lover of books. 

Her fingers encountered something strange 
as they touched the leaves of a splendid folio. 
She opened it carefully at the page which she 
fancied was turned down. But there was no 
alteration in the page ; the only thing visible 
was a slip of parchment which looked some- 
what official, seeing that it had a great red 
seal at one side. Supposing that it formed 
part of the volume, she unfolded it and glanced 
at its contents. Then she Idd it down and 
turned suddenly pale with fear. The parch- 
ment contiuned a short holograph will and 
testament, signed by Richard Beverley, and 
purporting to be his very last will, by which 
all other wills were revoked. Furthermore 
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she dared not look, though she had an odd 
fancy that her own name stared at her from 
the middle of the page. 

She was so deeply engrossed by her discovery 
that she did not notice the opening of the door 
nor the sound of steps on the carpet at her side. 
It was only when Dr. Collet's icy-cold voice 
struck upon her ear that she started up and 
held the paper close with both hands. 

** You seem to have got hold of an important 
paper," said the doctor, quietly. ** May I ask 
where you found it?" 

She indicated the volume from which it had 
been taken. ** I found it there," she said. 

" It is Richard Beverley's will, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, it is." She held it out to him. " You 
can see it if you like." 

He took it from her and scanned it closely. 
Then, looking at her with a stern and terrible 
countenance, he said deliberately — 

**And is this the reason why you came to 
King's Thorpe, Eleanor Maturin ? " 
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CHAPTER XVII 



THE ACCUSATION 



The question startled her. She lo6ked up at 
him with wide, inquiring eyes. But he had 
sworn to himself not to believe the testimony 
of those eyes, and therefore he looked away. 
** Answer my question,'* he s^d. "Did you 
come here in order to secrete this paper for 
your own benefit ? " 

"I don*t quite know what you mean," she 
said, wearily. " I have just discovered the 
paper inside this book. I have not even 
looked to see what it contained. I just glanced 
at the beginning and end." 

"Pray read it through, then," said the 
doctor, holding the document towards her, 
but, as she noticed, never once relinquishing 
his hold on it. " You will observe that your 
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own name occurs as that of residuary 
legatee." 

" My name ! But he knew nothing of me.** 

"Possibly not But there is the name, 
nevertheless.** 

Yes, it was perfectly clear. The old grand- 
father had relented in his last moments and 
had left everything to his grandchild — to his 
daughter's little girl, Eleanor. It was, after 
all, perhaps a natural conclusion. But Dr. 
Collet was almost too angry to believe the 
testimony of his own eyes. 

" I don*t understand it,'* said Nellie, shrink- 
ing back a little, *^ and I don*t like it at all. I 
wish I had never found it.** 

" Or rather you wish that I had not come in 
at the very moment which you had chosen for 
its discovery.** 

"Dr. Collet, do you know what you are 
saying ? ** 

" I wish I did not.** 

"But I cannot believe that you mean — that 
I— I ** 

" I don*t mean that you have forged a will,** 
said the doctor, drily. " It would take some- 
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^ Worn do I know ? From yoor MC i jmplkr s, 
whoever diej naj be. Hicf hanre told 70a 
to phce the paper UMUcmhtr e^ md yoa 
for a spot — a nkey 
spot where it woold be foond by 
some one less scqitical than the doctor ! ** 

NelEe looked at him afirightedly for a 
moment, and then her self^iosscsaon and her 
nenres alike gave way. She sank back, hiding 
her face in her hands and weeping unre- 
strainedly. The doctcn* turned his back upon 
her and walked up and down the room with 
the parchment in his hands. He knew that he 
was cruel ; he hated himself for it when he 
saw Nellie cry ; but at the same time he could 
not bring himself to acknowledge that he had 
spoken in bitter anger and that he did not 
mean to repeat the horrible accusation wMch 
he had made. Her sobs went through him 
like a knife, and yet he was far too obstinate 
to yield. Neither of them said another word 
until, after an interval, they heard the carriage 
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drive up to the door and the voices of Ida and 
Geoffrey in the hall. Then Collet went to the 
library door. 

Nellie sat up gasping and held out her hands 
in one last appeal. But she was too much 
overcome for speech. If she could have 
answered him, if she could have asserted her 
innocence and defied him to prove her guilty, 
he would have been able, perhaps, to conquer 
his obstinate pride and tell her that he believed 
every word she said ; but she said nothing at 
all. And after a short pause he went forward 
and spoke to Mrs. Vereker and her brother. 

"What's that youVe got in your hand. 
Collet ? " Geoffrey called out g^y. 

" Might I trouble you to step into this 
room ? " said the doctor, very quietly. He 
held open the door for Mrs. Vereker, and 
then followed Geoffrey into the library, where 
Nellie was still crouching down upon the sofa, 
with the tea^ rolling down her cheeks. 

" Why, Miss Pegram ! ** said Mrs. Vereker. 
" Is anything the matter ? " 

** Hullo ! " exclaimed Geoffrey. ** Why, 
surely you must be ill ! 
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^No, I do not think Miss Pegram is ill,*' 
said Dr. Collet, suavely. 

*^ Perhaps you had better run up to your 
own room, dear/* said Mrs. Vereker, pityingly. 
" I think we are going to talk business.** 

"I am afraid I must trouble Miss P^ram 
to stay/* said the doctor, **as she has some 
evidence to give. First of all, Mrs. Vereker, 
will you excuse me if I hand this document 
at once to your brother? He will no doubt 
show you what it contains.** 

Why, it*s a will ! ** said Geoffrey. 
Yes, apparently.** 

**And it leaves everything to Eleanor 
Maturin,** s^d the young man loudly. " Who 
on earth is Eleanor Maturin ? *' 

"That was Millicent*s girl,** said Mrs. 
Vereker. ** Maturin — I said Martin the other 
day — I could not remember the right name. 
Your cousin Millicent was disinherited for 
marrying a clergyman of that name.*' 

" Mr. and Mrs. Maturin are both dead now,** 
said the doctor, "though Mr. Maturin must 
have been alive when this will was made — if it 
is genuine. Eleanor Maturin is, as you say, 
their daughter.** 
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"And every penny is left to her," s^d 
Geoffrey, putting down the document with a 
grimace. " What an abominable shame ! And, 
by the bye, where is this Eleanor to be found ? 
We shall have to write to London and ask 
Baggs to find out " 

"That will not be necessary," said the 
doctor, blandly. " Here is Eleanor Maturin, 
in your presence ! " 

He bowed slightly to Eleanor as he spoke, 
but his lip was curled in bitter irony. 

" Are you mad, doctor ? " 

" Dr. Collet, what are you saying ? That is 
Nellie Pegram, the girl who rescued little Rolf, the 
cousin of the man at the general village shop. She 
has nothing surely to do with Eleanor Maturin.*' 

" Ask her," said the doctor. 

" Nellie, my dear ! " Mrs. Vereker*s voice 
was thin with acute distress, but it restored 
Nellie's power of speech to her as nothing else 
could have done. 

" Yes," she said, rising to her feet. ** Dr. 
Collet is quite right. I am Eleanor Maturin ! 
Oh, forgive me, forgive me ! I never meant 
to deceive you aU ! " 
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And she threw herself at Ida's feet, hiding 
her face upon that lady's knee. Mrs. Vereker 
shrank away. 

" How dreadful ! " she said. ** Surely there 
is some Explanation. Who found the will, 
doctor ? " 

•*I found it," said Nellie, lifting her head. 
** I found it in a book on one of the shelves. I 
did not know what it was. If I had known, I 
would have cut off my hand sooner than touch 
the wretched thing." 

"It is most extraordinary," said Mrs. 
Vereker, faintly. But Geoffrey, who had been 
looldng and listening almost in silence, now 
came up to Nellie and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

I " Come," he said, " leave off crying, Nell, 
and we'll tell our good' news. A few days ago, 
Ida, I asked this young lady to be my wife, 
and I don't think she said no. This new 
arrangement of the money won't make very 
much difference to us, you see. We can share 
it in the best of all ways — by marriage." 

"No, no!" cried Nellie. "I can't marry 
you now ! " 
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" And why not ? " 

** Dr. Collet has thrown suspicion on me ; 
you will always think that I knew something 
of the will — that I put it there." 

*^Dr. Collet will be kind enough not to 
affix suspicion to any one," said Geoffrey, 
with a militant note in his voice. ^* He must 
answer to me for any allegation of the Idnd." 

" Excuse me, but I make none," ssdd Dr. 
Collet, with hauteur. "On the contrary, the 
fact of your engagement deprives Miss Maturin 
of any temptation to attempt a fraud of the 
kind. I apologise if I said anything too abrupt 
in the haste of the moment." 

" All right," said Geoffrey. " Thought you 
couldn't mean it, old man. And now, Nellie, 
what will you do? I suppose there'll be in 
awful shindy ! We'd better get married as 
soon as we possibly can and be out of it." 

But Nellie shook her head, and,- lifting her 
eyes for a moment, she looked at Dr. Collet, 
and wondered why he had grown so deadly 
white and chill. 

Finally she slipped away upstairs, and stayed 
in her own room until Miss Davenal and the 
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dttldren returned home. After a short tune, 
At heard a knock at the door, and oo opemng 
it met CoMt8Uioe*8 reproacfafiil gaze. 

""Oh, Nellie, can thb be true?** she said. 

^^ It b true that my name is Maturin, not 
Pegram/' Nellie said, flushing deeply. 

^^And that you are engaged to Geoffrey, 
you, so young ? ** 

*^ 1 had not answered him ; but he took my 
answer for granted thb afternoon. Oh, Miss 
Davenal, please don't blame me more than you 
can help/* 

*^ I won't, my dear ; but I can't help blaming 
you a little, and that is the fact. Still, you 
must tell me all about it, and I will see what I 
can do for you. And now I am sorry to say I 
have to suggest that you pack up your things, 
for my sister says you cannot very well stay in 
the house after all that has passed this afternoon. 
She is not unkind, but she is thinking of les 
convinancis^ you know. You will go to Mrs. 
Pegram's, 1 suppose, until something else can 
be arranged for you," 

And so, in the dusk of the evening, Nellie 
WM driven home« 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



BANISHMENT 



The shop was bright with gas, and quite a 
crowd of customers was going in and out 
Nellie paused for a moment, rather wishing she 
had chosen another hour for her arrival ; but, 
after all, that had not been left to her own 
choice. It was rather an ordeal for her to get 
out of the dog-cart, at the back of which her 
luggage had been stowed. Mr. Pegram him- 
self, in his shirt sleeves, came out to welcome 
her, but his eye was at once caught by the 
luggage, and he evidently suspected that some- 
thing was amiss. 

" Why, Nellie, coming home for a holiday ?" 
he said, not unkindly. 

The luggage seemed to impress him con^ 
siderably for he strolled round and looked at 
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ity TtOMMog Ids hands 
fff niifig to consider it a. 

** Tioo IttPc broc^itt a good deal of haggMgc 
home with yon, 1117 dear,** he remarked. ^ I 
fup p mc 700 are mfaning to take a good kxig 
holiday.** 

^ It is a perpetual hoGday I am afndd,** said 
NcOie, rather drily. ** Mrs. Vereker does not 
want me any longer.** 

""Dear, dear!** Mr. Pcgram dicked his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth, and 
appeared shocked. *'You should not say 
these things so openly, Nellie,** he remarked in 
a reproving vace. •* Wc don*t want everybody 
to hear our affairs, you know.** 

Nellie was by this time rather beyond 
minding what anybody thought of her affairs, 
but for her uncle's sake she kept silence. 

Mr. P^ram set to work at once to get 
down the luggage and carry it into the house, 
in which task he was not assisted by the smart 
young groom who drove the cart, and who 
looked on superciliously while the nursery 
governess's effects were removed from the 
dog-cart. 
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Charles, like all the rest of the household, 
was perfectly well aware that Miss Pegram had 
been sent away more or less in disgrace, and he 
had the natural inclination of his class, to 
chuckle over the downfall of a person whom he 
deemed to be " an upstart " and a " real lady." 

"Serve her right for trying to worm her 
way in," he had s^d to one of his fellow- 
servants that morning. "She ain't no better 
than any one of us, although she does give 
herself such airs ;" the explanation of that 
being, that Nellie had once frozen lum into 
silence and submission, by a look of dignified 
astonishment, when he had seemed inclined to 
take a liberty. 

Nellie's modest bags and portmanteaus were 
therefore piled on the pavement just in front 
of the shop ; and various customers, after com- 
pleting their purchases, stopped to look at the 
luggage, and, in some cases, to bestow a word 
of recognition upon Nellie. 

" Oh, now, here is Miss Nellie back again !" 
sdd Mrs. Thompson, who seemed to Nellie 
fatter than ever, and whose great frame wobbled 
all over when she b^;an to laugh. " Well, 
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now, who would have thought it ? I thought 
her fine ftiends were so fond of her that they 
would not want her to come away agsun in a 
hurry. But * favour is deceitful,* as the 
Scripture says, and no doubt, Mr. P^^ram, the 
ladies at King's Thorpe had some good reason 
for getting rid of your cousin, although you did 
think she had found such a grand ^tuation." 

Nellie knew that the speaker had always 
been hostile to her, and therefore she did not 
attach much importance to her observations ; 
but she was a little sorry that they should be 
overheard by two or three more of Mrs. 
Pegram's friends, who all came and stared at 
her with rather hard-set and critical faces. 

" I will tell you why I have come back, 
presently. But we'll get all these boxes into 
the house first, if you don't mind. Don't lift 
them yourself, could you not send one of the 
men to take them in ? " 

" rU do it, my dear, I'll do it," said Pegram, 
good-naturedly. 

And he half pushed, half carried, the biggest 
portmanteau before him, and left NelHe to 
guard the others until he came back. 
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" The missus is in there — behind/' he said, 
pointing one finger over his shoulder to the 
parlour at the back of the shop. "She ain*t 
so very well to-day, so you will have to be 
careful what you say to her." He winked one 
eye cunningly. " Don't go upsetting her if 
you can help it, there's a good girl." 

" I am afraid I shall upset her a good deal," 
said Nellie to herself. But she told her cousin 
that she would do her best, an assurance which 
seemed to satisfy him completely. Mr. Pegram 
was not a man who was troubled by any 
subtleties of thought, and when a person whom 
he liked made him a promise, he believed, in 
the simplest manner in the world, that it would 
be carried out. 

"I suppose my things can go upstairs as 
usual ? " said Nellie, rather doubtfully. 

"Yes, and Augusta is away," said Mr. 
Pegram, "so you will have the whole place 
to yourself." 

" That at least is a comfort," said Nellie, as 
she went upstairs, meaning to make some little 
change in her toilet before she went down to 
tea, which she knew was usually served in the 
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psriouTy bu w ixa five and six o'clock. But 
almost before she had had time to remove her 
hat she heard her cousin's voice calling her in 
rather loud, displeased tones, and she hastened 
downstairs, to find Mrs. Pegram having 
suddenly awakened out of a slumber on a not 
very comfortable sofa, for her hair was distinctly 
untidy, and there were pieces of fluff sticking 
here and there to her dress. 

•* Why, Nellie," she said, " whatever does it 
mean you coming home in this sudden way 
without notice ? — just as if you had been sent 
off without a character like a servant. I must 
say I didn't think Mrs. Vereker would behave 
like that, although she knew that we were only 
tradespeople in the village. If she has not 
behaved well to you I shall go up and give 
her a piece of my mind." 

Nellie opened her eyes a little ; this was an 
entirely different view of the case from the one 
which she had expected Mrs. Pegram to take. 

** Yes, I have been sent away," she Altered. 
'*But it was not for any fault of my own, 
unless you can say that my name constitutes a 
wrong in itself." 
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** Your name ! " cried Mrs. Pegram, throw- 
ing out her hands wildly. ^' You don't mean 
to say they have gone and discovered the 
truth ? •* 

"Yes," said Nellie, and in spite of her 
efforts at self-control her lips quivered. " Dr. 
Collet had been makdng investigations," she 
went on, rather bitterly, "and it was he who 
told them." 

"Well, I should never have thought it of 
Dr. Collet," said Mrs. Pegram in an injured 
tone. "He always seemed so pleasant and 
kind and ready to do you a good turn rather 
than not. Why, he was quite taken with you, 
Nellie, that day we came through London. 
Don't you know how he showed you the 
sights ? " 

"Oh, yes, I remember," said Nellie, rather 
miserably ; " but that does not make things any 
better. He amused himself with me, but he 
did not trust me, all the time. It was a great 
mistake" — and here Nellie resolutely faced 
Mrs. Pegram — "to make me hide my name 
when I came here, especially as I did not know 
who my mother was, nor what was her connec- 
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tioQ with the people at the Lake Houae. If 
joa had told me that I shoald have acted very 
differendy. For one thing, I would never have 
gone to my own grandfather's house as a 
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•* Bless me, child ! " said Mrs. Pegram, "you 
are looking and speaking just like Miss Milli- 
cent, and she had quite a haughty way with her 
sometimes. But you see we did not quite 
know what to do, for your fiuher had never 
told you, and therefore left it pretty plain that 
he did not want you to know, and it ctid not 
seem likely that anybody would get at the 
truth; and, of course, you wanted a ^tuation 
just then, and it seemed a splendid chance — 
why, I am sure I don't know what Miss Collet 
and everybody would have said if you had not 
taken it ? " 

**As if that would have mattered," said 
Nellie, almost scornfully. "Truth is always 
best." 

Mrs. Pegram burst into tears. " I am sure 
you cannot accuse us of not having done our 
best for you, Nellie," she declared, with a 
gasping sob. "And I am sure I was that fond 
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of your poor mother that I would have worked 
my fingers to the bone for her. Your father 
was not much to our taste ; he was too learned, 
some people said ; but your mother — Miss 
Millicent, that was— oh ! she was a sweet young 
lady." 

** Don't cry. Cousin Eliza," said Nellie, some- 
what uneasily. ^^ I didn't say anything unkind, 
did I f You have been very kind to me, and 
I am very grateful, but now I think the best 
thing would be if I went qmte away from 
King's Thorpe and foimd some work to do in 
London, or, at any rate, in a place where 
nobody knew anything about me." 

** My word, Nellie ! " said Mrs. P^ram, 
suddenly ceasing to weep and letting her hands 
drop in her lap. "But what is the good of 
that ? Why, that is giving up all your chances. 
Of course, you must remember that the family 
at the Lake House are your relations, and you 
are as good as they are, I should hope. And 
of course they will see the necessity of doing 
something for you." 

" Do you think I should ever allow them to 
do anything for me?" said Nellie, standing 
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erect with her slight figure drawn up to its 
utmost height. '* I would sooner be a kitchen- 
maid." 

" Well, I call that right down silly of you, 
Nellie, con^dering they are your own flesh and 
blood " 

^* Flesh and blood that does not want to see 
very much of me, apparently," said Nellie, 
with rather a bitter laugh. Then she dropped 
down in a chair and covered her eyes for a 
minute or two with her hands. She had not 
said anything yet about the extraordinary find- 
ing of the will. Would anything come of it ? 
Would it be left in oblivion as an evidently 
useless and invalid document ? Or if by any 
possibility the will should be vaUd what would 
happen then ? Then she could not^ bring her- 
self to think that she could be expected to 
accept anything by which GeofFrey*s good 
fortune or Mrs. Vereker*s comfort could for a 
moment be endangered, and she supposed, in 
her ignorance, that it would be easy enough to 
refuse a bequest and to decline an inheritance. 
Or if she did not claim it all might yet be well. 
She could surely go forth into the world, no 
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one knowing whither she went, and after a 
time no search would be made for her. Every- 
thing would continue as it had been from the 
beginning and she, Eleanor Maturin, would be 
forgotten. It gave her heart a terrible wrench 
to think of parting thus from Geoffrey, of 
never, perhaps, seeing him ag^n, but it would 
surely be easier to do that than to have upon 
her mind the burden of turning others out 
from the inheritance which they had so long 
possessed and depriving them of a home which 
had seemed so happily theirs. 

After a few minutes' thought Nellie un- 
covered her eyes and looked up. Her face 
was pale and there was a look of determination 
about the set lips and slightly squared jaw 
which Mrs. Pegram recognised as an inheritance 
from Nellie's father. Oswald had always been 
hard to turn from his purpose when he squared 
his chin in that way, and Nellie looked just like 
him as she sat up and said resolutely — 

"We are not going to talk anything more 
about the subject at present, if you please. 
And, by the bye, would it not be better for 
me to stop calling you Cousin Eliza, as I have 
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been doing? Some people even persist in 
calling me your niece; and I am sure, as I 
was saying just now, truth is always best." 

" Oh, well, my dear," said Mrs. Pegram in 
a resigned voice, ^^do what you please. It 
makes no particular difference to me what 
you call me now that the whole story is unfor- 
tunately come out, so to speak. I suppose we 
shall have every one in the village coming to 
the shop for the next day or two in the hope 
of getting a scrap of news. But, perhaps, 
Nellie, the Lake House people won't let it 
leak out just yet. Perhaps they will keep it 
to themselves." 

" They may," said Nellie, with some doubt- 
fulness in her tone. ^^ But I find that in a big 
house like that it is very difficult to keep tlungs 
from the servants." 

"Ah ! there is a deal of tittle-tattle in big 
houses," said Mrs. Pegram, screwing up her 
lips and shaking her head ominously. "But 
it will be just as well if the true story was told, 
because otherwise you don't know what people 
may say about you. Why, they might get up 
a lot of stories about the reasons for your 
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leaving. We shall just have to keep our ears 
open and be careful." 

'^ I don't see that we can do anything/' said 
Nellie, rather languidly, "even if some false 
stories were believed for a time. At any rate, 
I don't think I should go out of my way to 
contradict them." 

" But you would have to, my dear," said 
Mrs. P^am, becoming seriously scandalised, 
"if they were stories which affected your 
character in any way." 

"Oh, well, if they seriously affected it I 
suppose I should, but it is not worth while 
to make ourselves unhappy over small criti- 
cisms." 

However, both Nellie and Mrs. Pegram had 
discussed the case with a certain amount of 
ignorance on each side — Mrs. Pegram on the 
facts of the case and Nellie of the law of the 
land. She was suddenly awakened from the 
state of sad, brooding tranquillity into which 
she fell after telling her story to Mrs. Pegram. 
For in the course of a couple of days a gentle- 
man arrived, who stated that he wished to see 
Miss Eleanor Maturin on business, and sent in 
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a card which was labelled with the name of a 
well-known firm of solicitors. 

*^ Messrs. Hardwick & Simpson/' Nellie 
murmured to herself. "Why should they 
want me ? Gm they have come from Mrs. 
Vereker for some reason or other? But I 
did her no wrong. I suppose I must see him/' 
she s^d to herself with some little trepidation. 
And after telling the mdd-of-all-work to con- 
duct the gentleman to the drawing-room she 
also conducted herself there and found herself 
in the presence of a very dapper, polite, shining, 
litde man, who insisted upon shaking hands 
with her in a very friendly way and con- 
gratulated her on being the undoubted mistress 
of the Lake House and possessor of one of the 
nicest little estates in the county. 

" Mr. Davenal has put it all into our hands," 
s^d Mr. Hardwick, smilingly. " He says he 
has not the slightest desire to fight the matter, 
and if it is legally shown that you are the l^al 
owner — as it seems no doubt that you are — 
of the property, he is willing to retire in your 
favour without a word." 

" Do you think," said Nellie, rather doubt- 
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Ailly, "that I could see Mr. Davenal myself? 
I should find it so much easier to explain to 
him what I mean." 

" A personal interview is no doubt often the 
most satis&ctory," sud the little lawyer, with 
a twinkling smile. And then he made a note 
of Nellie's wishes r^arding the interview and 
promised it should be arranged for as soon 
as posable. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE DOCTOR'S CONFESSION 



The homely glories of the Grange garden vere 
being deadened and dulled by the approach 
of autumn. Hollyhocks and chrysanthemums 
hung withering on their stems, and the yellow 
leaves of beech and alder trees floated down 
upon the path, usually so trim and immaculate. 
It was just the season of the year which Mary 
Collet always found depressing ; everything 
seemed to be dying or dead, and there looked 
so little hope of a resurrection. Nevertheless, 
knowing in her heart as she did that this was 
all fancy, and that the flowers would ** blossom 
again in the spring,'* as the song says, with all 
their accustomed charm and variety, she tried 
to banish the gloomy associations of the year, 
and to be determinedly cheerful, especially when 
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her brother was at home. It behoved her, she 
thought, to be cheerful on these occasions, as 
there was something manifestly wrong with 
Dr. Collet at this time. He had grown very 
silent and the brightness had vanished from his 
eye and smile. She noticed that he sat with 
a book before him for hours, without turning 
a page ; or that he would pace up and down 
the garden path with his hands behind him and 
his shoulders slightly stooping — ^an attitude 
which betokened worry or depression. 

Once or twice she asked him anxiously if he 
were ill, but he had laughed the query to scorn 
and replied that he had never had a day's 
illness in his life. Nevertheless his answer did 
not satisfy her and she wsuted anxiously for a 
clue to his depression. 

Once or twice she thought she would try 
him on general topics of common interest in 
the neighbourhood and see whether these 
interested him in any particular way. So one 
afternoon, when they were indulging in their 
usual little ramble round the garden, just after 
the doctor had come in from his rounds — 

"What an extraordinary ending,'* she said. 
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""ID Mis Fe^nm^s o^igemcnt at the Lake 
HauK. I SQppQKi, Imjwcvcj, we must not call 
bcr Mis P g ^un any lender, but Miaa 
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an "r>^inri,fipmis change in his countenance, 
thaapi of what kind Mary ooold not under- 



^ I hear,** she went on convendcnaUy, '* that 
Mrs. Vcreker is thinking of going to London. 
I believe Major Vereker is expected home very 
soon, so that all her plans are upset very much." 

" And what will Miss Davenal do ? '* said 
the doctor, absendy stopping short as if to 
contemplate some rain-<odden chrysanthemum. 

"Oh," thought Mary, who was very quick 
in jumping to a conclusion, ** is diat the way 
the land lies ? I never thought of G>nstance, 
although I know he always admired her very 
much." Aloud she answered, ** Constance has 
vague ideas of philanthropic work. I do not 
know if they will come to anything." 

" Has she ? " said the doctor, absendy. 
Mary thought there was a look of pain about 
his rigidly compressed lips. " She would never 
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have needed to think of such work if it had not 
been for this discovery of the will." 

" But, surely, Stephen," said Mary, " you 
don*t object to the finding of the will, do you ? 
Of course I can understand it came as a shock 
to every one concerned, because Geoffrey 
expected to inherit everything; but, after all, 
there is more justice in Miss Maturin's re- 
ceiving a fortune than remaining penniless or 
earning a pittance as a nursery governess. You 
surely cannot call that fsur when you remember 
what her grandfather's wishes were." 

Dr. Collet shrugged his shoulders. ** I am 
sure I cannot say. It is a very difficult matter 
to dedde whether a woman is happier with 
money than without it. In this case I think 
the manner in which the revelation was made 
was particularly unfortunate, and that was 
entirely my fault." 

" Your fault, Stephen } How could that be ? " 

The doctor groimd his heel savagely into 
the gravel " Of course you know that I was 
there." 

" Yes, I heard that and I thought how for- 
tunate it was, because you could prevent their 
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brnig tmkind to Nellie, asd of ooime in m 
moment of exatement people oAcn nv and do 
thii^ they doo*t exactly mean.** 

^It was worse than that,** said the doctor 
stormily ; ^ it was I who made all the disturb- 
ance and unpleasantness. Has no gosap 
brought that to your ears ? ** 

" Not precisely," said Mary, •* but I noticed 
that Mrs* Jessop remarked how sorry she was 
that you had not been able to say more on 
Miss Pegram's behalf because every one knew 
how kind you were, and that if you suspected 
her, other people were sure to think the worst." 

** I was a fool and an idiot,*' said the doctor, 
irritably. ** I never thought for a moment that 
what I said would be repeated or made use of 
in any way." 

** But what could you say ? " said Mary. 
She began at last to perceive that it was round 
Nellie Maturin that the doctor's interest centred 
and not at all round Constance. 

** Well," said the doctor, in halting tones, 
*^ you know, Mary, you always said that I was 
of a suspicious disposition, and that I was par- 
ticularly suspicious about Miss Pegram. I 
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never told you, but I had discovered for some 
time back, that her name was not Pegram at 
all but Maturin. When I went to London, 
I looked up the * Clergy List,' and I saw that 
no clergyman named Pegram had died during 
the year ; but I had heard Miss Maturings 
father referred to as Oswald, and I saw there 
was a certain Oswald Maturin, who had died 
at a country place called Riversmead, in the 
very month in which Nellie first came to King's 
Thorpe. I made my way to Riversmead, and 
very soon found myself in possession of all the 
facts that I wanted, but in the village people 
were still devoted to the memory of Mr. 
Maturin and 'dear Miss Nellie/ I saw his 
grave, and I saw the inscription on the stone 
erected to the memory of his wife. In the 
register I soon discovered her name. She had 
been one of the Beverleys of the Lake House. 
The thing was clear enough to me then, or 
at least I thought it was." 

"But what did you think, Stephen? Of 
course these facts were clear enough, but I 
don't see that one of them compromises- Nellie 
in the least. As for her living here under her 
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^ Of coune I did," said the doctor, frowiiiiig 
so hard that his eyes were scarcely visible 
beneath the shaggy brows. To his surprise 
Mary's gay laughter broke upon the still 
autumnal air. 

** I am ashamed of you, Stephen/* she said, 
*^ to think of that innocent little pece of 
simplicity being capable of elaborating a plot 
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for her own advantage. What next did you 
expect her to do? To get into every one's 
good graces, and wheedle GeofFrey into giving 
her some of his money — possibly get him to 
propose to her ? " 

" Well, if that were the case, she succeeded," 
ssid Stephen, drily. " GeofFrey did propose to 
her, you know, and swears he would make her 
his wife to-morrow, if she would let him." 

" WeU, and what else ? " said Mary. " Did 
you think she had elaborately forged the will, 
and hidden it in the old folio, where nobody 
might have found it for the next fifty years ? 
That also is very like what you could imagine 
in a simple little girl of seventeen who has never 
been out in the world before. Why, Stephen, 
where were your eyes? Where were your 
powers of trained observation ? " 

" Oh, you may jeer as you please," said her 
brother, now roused to impatience, " but I must 
say that at first sight the situation was a 
suspicious one. Of course I knew that Nellie 
herself was probably too young and ignorant 
to devise anything of the sort for herself, but 
then she had a host of avaricious relatives at 
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her back, and haw was I to know that they 
might not have concocted something for her to 
do ? That was why it occurred to me that she 
had not simply (tiscovered the will in the book, 
but that she had hidden it there.'* 

" Stephen," said Mary, turning round so as 
almost to face him, *^ do you know, I should 
think Miss Maturin will find it very difficult 
ever to forgive you. Surely you made the 
terrible accusation aloud — almost publicly — so 
others know what you believed. How could 
any one forgive such an insult ? and for you to 
bring it upon her of all other men ! Well, I did 
think at one time you had a kindly disposition." 

" That's right," said the doctor, " hit a man 
when he's down ; I tell you I am down, Mary, 
I am down in the dust, I am grovelling, for 
now you see that we find the will is perfecdy 
genuine, and must have lain there undisturbed 
shortly before old Mr. Beverley's death, and of 
course my insult, as you call it, was absolutely 
inexcusable. I took it for granted that she 
had committed a most dishonourable action, 
and confidently accused her of it, without even 
giving her a chance of defending herself." 
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" Well, really," s^d Mary, " I don't vnsh to 
add to your remorse, Stephen, which seems 
pretty keen already, but I do think you acted 
very badly to an unprotected girl. It was not 
exactly a chivalrous sort of thing, was it ? ** 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. "You 
can say what you like, but, my dear, I haven't 
a word to plead in excuse ; and on the top of 
it all, to complete my discomfiture, comes the 
latest news, that the foolish girl refuses to take 
the money, or even to share it with Geoffrey. 
She says she is sure the possession of it would 
make her unhappy, and she doesn't want to 
overburden herself with such a quantity." 

" That is a very easy thing to say," laughed 
Mary, " but I think she would soon find out 
the purchasing power of money." 

" Of course she • won't be allowed to dis- 
embarrass herself of it until she is twenty-one, 
and by that time she will learn to value it." 

" Well, it shows she is generously constituted 
and wishes to do the right thing." 

Mary saw that her brother was now almost 
nervously anxious to give Eleanor Maturin her 
due, and she was vaguely aware of some other 
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And jcio viij faardlj b c Dc r e it, which is 
faid Dr. CoUet with an unoonscioas 
groan. ^ Wfajr, don't yoa see, Mary, that the 
whole sting and bittemev of the thing consists 
in the fact that I fell in love with Eleanor 
Maturin almost as soon as I saw her, and meant 
at all hazards to ask her to be my wife. Then 
came all this appalling series of suspicious 
incidents, one on the top of another, and I 
listened to my own evil thoughts most, which 
you have warned me against, and the conse- 
e is, as you see, that I have insulted her 
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and injured her in every possible way, and how 
can I present myself to her now and say, 
* Nellie, I love you ; will you forgive the past 
and be my wife ? ' " 

** It does seem difficult, certainly," said Mary 
in a sympathetic tone ; " still if I were you, I 
think I would not despair. Of course she is 
still engaged, I suppose, to Mr. Davenal — or so 

the village gossip stated " She broke off, 

looking a little grave. There had been 
something in that announcement scarcely more 
pleasing to her than to Stephen Collet. 

" But I suppose it will go on," ssid the 
doctor, with a sigh. ^' Though what she sees in 
Geoffrey Davenal I cannot imagine." 

Mary flushed a little and looked away. ^^ No 
one can judge of another person's motives 
for marrying a particular person," she said 
sententiously. 

" Well, that may be. I am quite convinced, 
however, that he will never prove a good hus- 
band to Eleanor. She wants some one older — 
some one who can guide her a little. Yes, you 
need not smile. A little control like yours or 
mine would be some support to her, if she liked 
me at all," 
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** She certainly used to like you/' said Mary 
frankly ; " but whether you have not thrown 
away the liking by this time, I cannot tell ; and 
if you have I am afraid you must acknowledge, 
my dear Stephen, that there is nobody to blame 
but yourself." 

*^ True enough," ssud the doctor ; " but you 
need not throw it into my teeth so often. It is 
as bad as * I told you so,* wluch is usually the 
last word of a woman. Do you think there is 
any hope for me ? " 

Mary shook her head. ** I don't know, and 
I give you fair warning, Stephen, that I am not 
going to inquire. I think we have both inter- 
fered quite enough in that child's affairs. She 
has plenty of friends now — plenty of people to 
rally round her, and I think that if I were you, 
I would keep in the background, at any rate, 
for a time." 

"But she will be marrying Geoffrey off- 
hand," said Dr. Collet. 

" I don't think that is likely. I expect they 
will make her a ward in Chancery, as she is so 
young, and the marriage would probably not 
be approved offer the next two or three years," 
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"Well, that's hopeful, at any rate," said 
Stephen, turning towards the house. " She may 
have time to change her mind in that interval, 
for although Geoffrey is a very good sort in his 
way, it is my opinion that he wouldn't make a 
good husband for Nellie Maturin, espedally 
under present circumstances." 

Mary made no answer. Instead of accom- 
panying her brother to the house, she walked 
round the garden once more, as if to reflect 
on what she had heard. She was certainly 
astonished by her brother's communication, for 
she had thought his prejudices agdnst Nellie too 
strong to proceed from anything but an actual 
personal dislike. " Love assumes strange shapes 
sometimes," she said to herself, " but I don't 
think it ever assumed, to my knowledge, a stran- 
ger one than this. He seems to have thrown 
away all her liking for him, all the old friend- 
ship, simply that he might compel her to be true. 
Well, he is my brother, and I know his virtues 
as well as his defects, but I must confess I 
should not like to take back a lover who had 
not scrupled to cover me with opprobrium and 
disgrace. Stephen is certainly one of the most 
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curious characters I ever encountered, and per- 
sonally I don*t think I would like to be his 
wife." But Mary had her own reasons for 
feeling rather sore about that time, and there- 
fore Stephen's conduct came in perhaps for 
twice its usual amount of criticism. 

And, indeed, she had some reason to com- 
plain, for Geoffrey had been her friend long 
before Eleanor Maturin came to King's 
Thorpe ; for since they were children, Geoffrey 
had always sought her out as an old comrade 
and friend. Of course he had not made love to 
her, nor had she expected him to do so, but she 
had felt secretly somewhat hurt that he had 
abandoned her so completely during the last 
few weeks. It had been Nellie whom he was 
always looking for — Nellie who prevented him 
from coming to the Grange. Mary was not 
small-minded, and she told herself she had no 
right to be angry with Nellie on this account, 
but at the same time she had a slight sense of 
injury, which nothing could completely take 
away, and to find that Eleanor Maturin had not 
only taken away her old friend Geoffrey, but had 
stolen her brother's heart as well, was a consider- 
able shock even to sober-minded Mary Collet. 



CHAPTER XX 



"PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW 



" It is no use fighting me, for I won't have it," 
said GeofFrey, a fortnight later, " Here I find 
you looking like a ghost, haggard and weary 
and worn ; and you tell me that you won't have 
anything to do with me. You must have some- 
thing to do vntii me. YouVe got to become 
my mfc as soon as possible, and then I can take 
you away from the horrid English winter, and 
get your health re-established at Algiers or 
Caen. You always said you wanted to travel ; 
and surely now*s your chance." 

The words were of course addressed to 
Nellie, who was sitting on a comer of the 
slippery horsehair sofa which adorned the ^^ best 
room " of the P^ram manage. She looked as 
though she had just come through a severe 
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illness ; but, as a matter of fact, she was only 
worn out by the frets and anxieties of the 
last fortnight. For since she left Lake House, 
and the story of the will had been given to the 
world, she had lived in a whirl of new events. 
Lawyers had been to see her ; interviewers had 
been carefully excluded ; she tried in vain to 
keep her name and her face out of the 
newspapers, but her endeavours were useless. 
Society was vnld to be introduced to the 
heroine of so romantic a story ; and a general 
feeling of satisfaction made itself felt when it 
became known that she was about to marry 
the man who had expected to inherit the 
estate. ** So suitable ! " everybody cried. " So 
right ! " 

Nellie did not feel as if it were " right " at 
all. She did not quite know what was the 
matter with her. She felt ill, and weary of the 
world. She could neither eat nor sleep nor 
bear the light of day ; a slow fever seemed to 
be consuming her strength ; she wasted until 
she was the mere shadow of herself. At first 
she had absolutely refused to see a doctor, but 
there was no help for it. Mrs. P^ram 
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insisted on sending for Dr. Collet, and Dr. 
Collet came. He himself looked in scarcely 
better trim than his patient. He was very pale, 
with marks of grief and sleeplessness upon his 
face ; he wore an air of hopeless melancholy, 
and his manner was sometimes so sharp as to 
give mortal offence to those who did not know 
him very well. He came and prescribed for 
Nellie, but in a dry and lifeless manner, leaving 
her as rapidly as he could, and not coming 
again until he was sent for. Never was there 
such an unsatisfactory doctor, Mrs. Pegram said. 
Mrs. Pegram was herself almost over- 
whelmed with joy. There seemed every pros- 
pect of Nellie's becoming a rich woman ; also 
she did not find any special diminution of 
favour on her landlord's part— or the agent 
who represented the landlord. Over and over 
again her voice rose high as she commented on 
Nellie's many virtues : on her beautiful docility 
and obedience which had led her to consent to 
dropping her name for a season in order to 
resume it with double glory at the end. She 
did not notice that Nellie writhed under these 
praises, and was always depressed and sorrowful 
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when she had had them for any considerable 
time. It was after an ordeal of this kind that 
Geoffrey had looked in to find his fiancee in a 
very miserable condition, and quite ready to 
throw him over at the slightest sign of fatigue 
or inconstancy. And indeed it was difficult to 
imagine Geoffrey constant for any length of 
time to one person. He fluttered from flower 
to flower ; he devoted himself to one woman 
and then to that ; he had a different pursuit 
for every month in the year. And Nellie was 
the last person in the world to understand how 
this could possibly be. 

** I've brought you news," he went on, as he 
sat beside her and held her hand. *^ Major 
Vereker is coming home in a month's time, and 
wants Ida to take a house in town. So she is 
going to London with the chicks. Then Con- 
stance — what do you think she wants to do ? 
To go into a hospital and train as a nurse. 
You wouldn't have thought it, would you ? 
She doesn't look as if she would ever be fit for 
such an occupation." 

" I think she will make a very good nurse," 
said Nellie. 
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'^ She's as strong as a horse, if that is any 
qualification. So you see, they are all leaving 
the Lake House, and Tve been talking to 
different people about arrangements, and you 
know I think there's bound to be what is called 
an amicable settlement — eh? You'll get the 
biggest share of the estate, of course ; but we 
shall each come in for a slice." 

*^ I am glad that you and your sisters will be 
benefited,*' said Nellie, " but about my share — 
that's a matter about which I want to speak to 
you, Geoffrey. I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of showing you a letter from my father 
which was sent to me on the very day when I 
discovered Mr. Beverley's will in the library. 
Will you read it ? " 

" Oh yes, if you like," said Geoffrey, his 
bright face falling a little. ** Not very long, is 
it ? Very clear hand, however ; almost like 
copperplate, but prettier ; it's a scholar's 
hand." 

** He was a scholar ; that is why I can never 
understand why there should have been such 
opposition to him on the side of my mother's 
family." 
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'' Our side," said Geoffrey, smiling. '' WeU, 
youll excuse my saying so, but I think that the 
greatest of all objections lay in the existence oT 
the Pegram family. If your fsither had exter- 
minated them root and branch, I don't suppose 
there would have been any objection to himself, 
especially as he became a clergyman.'* 

The same objection exists now, GeoflFrey." 
History repeats itself. But we are not 
going to take any notice of objections. Besides, 
there is nobody to exert any authority over us. 
I am sure the P^;ram would not arise in his 
might and conunand you not to marry me ! 
Au coniraire r* 

"Geoffrey, I want to speak seriously — just 
for a moment. Have you finished my father's 
letter ? " 

She did not quite like to see it in his hand 
while he was making jokes ; and he humoured 
her so far as to read it quite gravely and hand 
it back to her before he spoke again. 

** Well," he said, " it is a very nice letter, 
and I begin to see now what a sensitive, 
delicately-minded sort of man he must have 
been. But, of course, the letter shows that he 
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was absolutely unpractical and had the most 
extraordinary ideas." 

" They are my ideas, too, GeofFrey.** 

" Oh, nonsense, Nell ! Fancy, a few harsh 
words rolled out by an angry father to a 
daughter being taken to mean a curse ! Why, 
nobody would ever get any money at all if he 
cared what was said of him — or to him, either ! 
However, your father draws the Une at one thing 
— he does not forbid you to accept the money. 
Good gracious ! if he had, should you have felt 
yourself bound to refuse it ? ** 

Nellie evaded the question. ** Fm not sure 
that I want it even now, Geoffrey, I would 
rather you had it all.'* 

" What a dear, generous little soul you are ! ** 
cried Geoffrey warmly. ** I verily believe you 
would. And a nice lot of things the world 
would have to say against me — I should hardly 
be able to show my face in the streets. Besides, 
you know, you can't refuse it while you are under 
age. No, indeed you can't. And, you know, 
my dear Nell, don't think me unkind, but it 
would be very imprudent to refuse it at all. 
You remember how nasty Collet was when you 
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found the will ; there is no nying what inj 
one woold say after that. If one of our omi 
friends could be found to make such icmark s^ 
Just picture to yourself our enemies ! ** 

**You mean they would say I forged that 
wiU, Geoffrey ? But even if I had wanted to, 
how could I ? It would have been an impossi- 
bility. I don't know anything about legal 
forms and witnesses and all that scHt of 
thing." 

** And bendes, my dear girl, we all know 
you too well to suppose for an instant that you 
are capable of committing forgery. Ha, ha, 
ha ! it makes me roar when I think of it. Ton 
my word, I tlunk Collet must have gone out of 
his mind. But what I wanted to say was that 
if there was any nmiour floating about, you 
would give colour to it by refusing the money. 
People would talk about remorse or some rot 
of that kind. For your own reputation's sake, 
you will have to keep that money." 

" I will never keep it," said Nellie, her breast 
heaving. " I couldn't after what my father 
says in his letter." 

" But even if you give it to me, you must 
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remember that you will be using and enjoying 
it as my wife. Doesn't that show you that you 
are merely worrying about a scruple ? " 

Nellie shook her head. " I'm sorry, Geoffrey, 
but I can't see it in the same light. I think 
the best thing really would be for us to part 
before we make each other unhappy." 

" Part ! " thundered GeofFrey. " What arc 
you talking about ? Why you've promised to 
be my wife." 

"Yes, but you must set me free from my 
promise," s^d Nellie, her blue eyes looking 
strangely resolute and serious ; " for I will not 
accept that money for myself or use it, or 
benefit by it in any way. So that if you want 
me for myself, GeofFrey, you, too, must make 
up your mind to do without Mr. Beverley's 
money." 

" You set a high value on yourself," sneered 
GeofFrey. " Why, your grandfather has left 
you twelve thousand a year ! Do you expect 
me to give that up just for the sake of your 
father's cranks? " 

'^ I think that is enough," said Nellie, with 
dignity. " If you can speak of my father so 
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Not exactly, Geoffrey/' she said, holding 
out her hand to hinu ** No, let us speak * true 
words/ I never actually promised to be your 
wife. And I am certain I never said that I 
loved you. I do like you very much, and Tm 
glad to think that you are my cousin ; but I 
think it would be so much nicer to be only 
friends and nothing more." 

** You*ll ofFer to be a sister to me in a minute 
or two/' groaned Geoffrey. 

'•Well, why not?" asked Nellie, who was 
not in the habit of reading novels, and did not 
know that this particular form of civility had 
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become rather obsolete. ** I should like to be 
a sister to you very much, GeofFrey dear." 

And although she smiled with her lips there 
were tears in her eyes ; for she did not know 
whether she might not be casting happiness 
away from her with both hands, as we some- 
times do when we are young and esdgent and 
not aware how little life has to ofFer us. 

GeofFrey looked at her gloomily, which 
softened presently into a sort of whimsical 
resignation. " You are the sort of person who 
generally gets her own way," he said, "so I 
suppose I must submit." 

He lifted her hand and pressed his lips to it 
with quite a pretty old-world courtesy, and then 
he went on his way, quite as ready as ever to 
enjoy himself in pastures new. Certainly it 
was quite possible, even probable, that Nellie 
would not have been very happy as his wife. 

He made his way back to the Lake House, 
turning the matter over in his mind. He was 
vexed, certainly he was vexed with Nellie for 
her decision against him ; but he was not, per- 
haps, heart-broken. The thing that seemed 
most immediately important was the question 
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of how he was going to manage for himself 
during the next foar years. Even if Nellie 
refused the property, she could not settle it on 
any one else until she was twenty-one; and 
GeoflFrey's income was not particularly large. 
Fortunately he had few debts to think of, and 
his personal expenses were not extravagant. 
But he did not fancy that he could get on with- 
out looking for something to do ; and his 
thoughts turned insdncdvely towards Gmada 
or the Wild West. Those were the places for 
a man like him, with an aptitude for everything 
that had to do with the land ! 

If only there were some one to go with him ! 
some one to be companion, friend, adviser, all 
in one ! A woman who knew something about 
household work ; who would not be quite at 
sea if she found herself required to look after 
poultry and cattle. Nellie would have been as 
useless at this sort of thing as his sister Con- 
stance herself. He wondered whether any 
woman would ever love him well enough to 
accompany him through life — to work at 
his side and console him in the hour of 

kness ! 
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He had reached the grounds of the Lake House 
by this time, and he stood at the edge of one of 
the gravelled paths, surveying the garden and 
the mere with a slightly sentimental air. Nellie 
had thrown him over ; naturally he was in 
desp^r — only the despair was of a curiously 
prosaic description! 



CHAPTER XXI 



GEOFFREY AND MARY 



Mary had been asked to tea at the Lake 
House, and, being reminded that it nught be 
the last chance of having tea there with Mrs. 
Vereker and Constance, she made an effort to 
go. She found them all more cheerfid than 
was to be expected. Mrs. Vereker had never 
set her heart upon the Lake House as a per- 
manent home. Even in the days when she was 
so comfortably settled there with her children, 
she always knew that if Geoffrey married she 
would be obliged to turn out. Geoffrey would 
never bid her go — he was too good a brother to 
do that — but, at the same time, she had always 
been convinced that it would be very uncom- 
fortable to share a house with a sister-in-law, 
and therefore she had held herself in constant 
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readiness for a departure ; and it was, at present, 
at any rate, rather happily timed, for Major 
Vereker*s approaching return made it necessary 
to look out a house for him during the few 
months of his leave. Mrs* Vereker was there- 
fore much more interested in patterns of furni- 
ture, silks and satins than in her actual departure 
from the Lake House ; and the children were 
wild with delight at the thought of going to 
London and seeing their father ag^n. 

Of course they did not remember him ; but 
that did not interfere with their delight and 
excitement in the least. Constance also, from 
whom Mary had expected some grumbles, was 
by no means cast down. ^* I have some plans 
of my own, which I must tell you about when 
they are a little more settled,'' she said. *^ In 
the meantime, Mary, I wish you would advise 
me how I am to have this black voile made up. 
All black, do you think, with a little jet ; or do 
you advise white chiffon ? " 

** Well," declared Mary to herself, in mute 
amazement, *^ these people are giving up their 
home with as much callousness as if they had 
never known what it was to be fond of it. I 
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suppose it IS true, as socktj models tdl ib» there 
is very little home fife nawadafi^ Certainly it 
is no use to sentxmentalise about the jdace, when 
even the owners don't fed parting from it.*' 
She henelf at last introduced the sulgect to 
G^nstance. 

^^ What do you think, then, about leaving 
the Lake House altogether? I should have 
thought you would have been very sorry ! " 

" Oh, I don't worship the phwe/' said Con- 
stance ; ** not half so much, I believe, as you do. 
You were always fond of the Lake House, 
weren't you, Mary ? " 

** I believe I always was," Mary said. " I 
like all the houses about here. I am very fond 
of the Grange, too, you know." 

** Yes, I believe you are like a cat," said 
Constance ; " you are fond of places " 

*• And fond of people too," said Mary 
quickly. 

** Of course I do not mean to exclude people, 
but I think you are more fond of places than 
the generality of people. Now I don't very 
much care where I live, so long as I have my 
own interests and occupations around me. I 
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am quite content to let Eleanor Maturin reign 
here in our stead. I don*t mind," said Con- 
stance ; ** but I am a little sorry for GcofFrey, 
because I think he is fonder of the place than we 
are ; besides it is a distinct loss to him. He 
expected to be quite a county magnate, and a 
man always regrets the loss of that sort of 
position." 

** But if he marries Miss Maturin/' s^d Mary, 
slowly, " he will regain all that he has lost." 
But my impression is," sdd Constance, 

that he will never marry Nellie Maturin at 
all. You never saw very much of that little 
thing, Mary, did you ? I must tell you I was 
very considerably impressed with her ; she had 
a great deal of character, and she was quite 
capable of standing up for herself, although she 
looked so gentle. I should not at all wonder 
if she sent Geoffrey about his business, and I 
rather hope she will, for, although she is barely 
eighteen and he is twenty-four, I think of the 
two she is the elder, and it would take Geoffrey 
a very long time to catch up to her." 

** My dear Constance," said Mary in a grieved 
voice, '^what a very xmkind thing to say of 
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your brother. I am sure Geoffrey is one ot 
the manliest men I ever met.** 

Constance laughed a little nuschievously. 
** He is very good at sports and athledcs, but 
you know he scarcely ever reads a book or 
thinks seriously about anything. What he lives 
for is to be out in the open air — probably kilUng 
something— or, if not, exerting his energies to 
the furtherance of next year's sport and invading 
the domains of the farmers.** 

^* I know the sort of life you describe, and I 
think it may be a very useful one,** said Mary, 
with decision. **A man who is out all day 
looking after his estate ! *' 

" Oh, Mary ! I said ^ looldng after the 
game.' " 

" Well, to see that the preserving is carried 
on properly is part of the work of an estate,** 
said Mary. ** I think it is a very good kind of 
life indeed ; and I would rather, a great deal, 
see a man engaged in manly pursuits of that 
sort than lounging over a fire all day with a 
novel, like one or two modern young men whom 
I have met here sometimes. I am sure it is 
positively sickening to see them." 
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^^ Well, I am glad GeofFrey has some one to 
say a good word for him/* said Constance ; 
" but it is rather a pity he is deprived of his 
vocation in life, is it not? I expect he will 
have to go out to the colonies and begin life 
afresh/* 

Mary's lip involuntarily trembled, and she 
felt a thrill of indignation ag^nst the young 
disturber of all their peace, and sh^ could hardly 
give her attention to the dresses, concerning 
which Constance directed her notice, with a 
solemn assurance that she did not believe she 
would ever go to a party any more. 

*^ We shall be quite too poor,*' Constance 
remarked, with a cheerfulness which seemed to 
becoming habitual, "and we shall live in the 
most pokey and out-of-the-way place ; and 
most probably I shall have to look after the 
children/* 

** Well, you will be useful, at any rate," said 
Mary, laughing, for she did not quite believe in 
Constance's capacities in that direction. 

She did not see GeofFrey. It was intimated 
by word or glance that he had gone to see Miss 
Maturin, and was not likely to be home till 
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" Hullo ! '' he said ; " so it's you, Mary. 
Well, it's lucky, for I was just wanting some- 
body to go oyer things with. Just notice how 
pretty the mere looks with that queer white 
light upon it. It is the cloudy sky, I expect.'* 

** Yes, I see," she assented, eagerly. 

** Why, you have been hurrying — you are 
quite trembling," said Geoffrey, looking at her 
in some concern. " What is the matter, Mary? " 

** Oh, Geoffrey, I didn't know I was such a 
fool ; but I only saw you standing there staring 
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at the water, and I thought that perhaps you 
were depressed and were thinking that it might 
be better to lie there." 

Geoffrey cut her short, in an unroniantic 
manner, by bursting into a short laugh. " You 
thought I was disposed to become an interesting 
suicide. I am afraid, however, I shall disappoint 
you ; I have no intention of doing anything to 
that effect." 

" And it was stupid of me," said Mary, trying 
to speak gaily, but finding it a little difficult 
to keep the tears out of her eyes. ** I really 
thought for a moment — your attitude was so 
desponding — you were on the verge — ^people do 
it sometimes when they are disappointed and 
out of heart." 

And then Geoffrey saw that the tears 
had flowed over and were resting on her 
cheek. 

" Poor little Molly ! Do you remember when 
I used to call you Molly ? Does any one call 
you Molly now ? " 

^^ My little nieces and nephews call me Aunt 
Molly," s^d Mary, with a smile ; " but I think 
nobody else does. Stephen likes Mary best, 
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^At asT me, die best hoasekeeper a man 
ercr had," Mid GcoflFrer, gallandy- « Were 
you on your way home, Mary? Then you 
must let me walk with you, for it is a great deal 
too dark for you to be out alone.** 

^^ You forget, Geoflfrey, that I am not a young 
girl now. I am growing into quite a middle- 
aged person. I shall be able to take care of 
myself. There is really no need for you to 
come with me.** 

^^But I should like to come," implored 
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GeofFrey. ** Don't be so unkind to me, Molly. 
We used to be very good friends, once upon a 
time, did we not ? ** 

" Yes, very good. Of course, if you like to 

come " said Mary, a little doubtfully. But 

she did not complete the sentence. 

But GeofFrey laughed, and turned so as to 
keep in step as they walked down the avenue of 
the high road. ** I want cheering up, MoUy ; 
so that is one very good reason for walking 
home with you.'* 

" I don't think you want very much cheering 
up. You seem to me most cheerful, considering 
aU things." 

" Considering that I have lost my money, or 
that the girl I was engaged to has thrown me 
over ? Which of these interesting facts is the 
one I ought to look miserable over ? " 

" Do you mean to say," said Mary, " that 
your engagement to Miss Maturin has been 
broken off?" 

"Yes, indeed, she will none of me, and 
when I remonstrated, she said that she had 
not known her own mind, but that she 
knew it now and that nothing in heaven or 
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earth would induce her to marry 
or words to that effect.** 

** How could she say that ! '* 

^I am not supposed to give the full text 
of the speech in which she dismissed me, 
am I?" 

**Oh, Geoflfrey! I am so sorry. I do 
not wonder you were looking at the lake in 
such a melancholy attitude when I saw you." 

**Alas, for your illusions, my dear. I was 
just then thinking what chances there would 
be of shooting moose and elk if I went out 
to Canada." 

" Canada ! " excl^med Mary, " but do you 
think that life out there would suit you?'* 

" The very thing for me, I believe. I 
should farm my own land, and I could afford 
to wait two or three years for the profits. 
Most men fail in farming, because they 
have not got any capital to go on with. 
Now I have had enough experience to know 
what I am doing, and I do not think I 
shall be rash. I have always wanted an 
opportunity of trying my skill as a farmer. 
I should have an admirable chance in these 
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times in Canada, though I don't know that 
I should go to Manitoba." 

" I would not be Nellie Maturin/* said 
Mary, with vigour. " I wonder she can dare 
to look any of you in the face ! To think of 
turning you all out and taking possession 
herself is too horrible ! " 

**She does not intend to do that, exactly," 
said GeofFrey. '** The house is to be let for 
the next three or four years if a tenant can 
be found for it, and when Miss Maturin is 
twenty-one she maintains that she shall make 
some more equitable arrangement with r^ard 
to the property. But I cannot say that I 
have very much dependence upon that. She 
may be married before she is twenty-one, 
and, in that case, everything would depend 
upon her husband." 

** You speak very calmly of her marriage," 
said Mary. 

GeofFrey uttered a short laugh and turned 
his head away. 

" Well, the fact is," he remarked, " I think 
Nellie is right ; we have been mistaken in 
one another. I thought her a sweet little 
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iSamnrki, if yoa fikc to pot 
She has her own ides and 
to them, and I am qmte sore that 
nobody can make her give them op noiw. 
I doa*t think I shoold ever get on with a 
girl of that sort.*' 

^Indeed!'* said Mary. ^'So yoo want 
your wife to have no individuality of 
her own ? " 

** That is not what I mean/' said GeoflFrey, 
in rather a puzzled tone. **I like a woman 
to have plenty of individuality, and I like 
her to be able to stand up for herself and 
fight me when necessary. I want some one 
who would reason with me ; but Nellie was 
not the person to argue the thing out. She 
would simply make up her mind and act 
for herself, without telling you anything 
about it, and in married life I think that 
would drive me to frenzy. Besides she is a 
bit too religious for me.*' 

" Oh, Geoffrey ! " 
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"I like a moderate amount of religion," 
said GeofFrey, "and I am very fond of a 
good church service, but Nellie's way of 
referring everything to a higher standard is 
rather beyond me. I think she is a perfect 
little saint, but I have come to the conclusion 
that I would rather marry an ordinary woman.'* 

'*Well, if you go out to Canada," said 
Mary, "you had better look about for 
somebody that would suit you. Some bust- 
ling housewife, I should say, who will argue 
with you, like Mrs. Caudle, until the small 
hours of the morning and prevent you ever 
getting any sleep at all. That will be 
decidedly better than acquiescing in all you 
say, as probably poor Nellie would have done." 

" Poor Nellie, indeed ! " repeated GeofFrey, 
with some irritation. " It is my opinion that 
poor Nellie has some one else in her eye. If 
I were you, Molly, I would look out for 
squalls." 

" What do you mean ? " she asked, with 
an immediate thought of Stephen. 

"Yes," s^d GeofFrey, meditatively. **It is 
opinion there is some one else who is 
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MclLt. r*iaf IS wiiat occuiied 
tn sxe^ Dcn'c Ton rhfnk, old girl, dot it 
just as wcil if yoa sad I joined 
cot Co ^^^«^^ tOBtfaer? ** 
xncSoxIoiB idea!** 
Not at aH ndxculoosy** said Geo ffrey , 
[7. '^HiTsn't we known each other all 
our Eres? Haven't we been friends and 
comrades for years and years ? There is 
nobody I feel it is such a rest to be with, 
or who could help me as you could» Molly.'* 
" No," said Mary, abruptly. ** Do not 
speak of it, Gccffrtj. For one thing I cannot 
believe but that it is a sudden impulse. 
Yesterday you were engaged to Nellie 
Maturin and ready to marry her even if 
she had not a penny. To-day she has 
thrown you over, and you turn to me. It 
is only a fancy. It will pass you. You 
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must know your own mind before you ask 
any woman to marry you." 

She was hurrying onward now, as though 
anxious to get to her own home, and 
for a few moments GeofFrey walked by her 
side in silence. As he very well knew there 
was more than a tremor of truth in her 
words, but they made GeofFrey feel, perhaps 
for the first time, that it was a serious 
matter to ask a woman to give herself to 
him and to lay her life in his hands. It 
was with much more gravity and sobriety 
of demeanour that he said, at length, 
*^ Molly, I mean what I say, more than 
you believe. If I ask you again in six 
months* time, will you listen to me ? " 

" Oh ! ** s^d Mary, trying to make a little 
jest of the whole matter. "You will have 
forgotten all about it in six months* time.*' 

"You will see whether I have or not,'* 
he answered, stoutly ; and it was Mary's 
opposition, Mary's little gibe, perhaps, which 
fixed GeofFrey*s fancy once and for all, and 
made him ready in six months* time to throw 
himself at Mary*8 feet. 
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CHAPTER XXn 



INTERLUDES 




NiLLix ws pleased when she l ete iv cd a fare- 
well Tisit from Coostance Davenal a day or two 
before the party at Lake House brc^ up. She 
took it as a sign of forgiveness for the past, for 
she knew that Constance, who had been very 
kind to her, especially resented the concealment 
of Nellie's name. However, it was quite 
apparent that Miss Davenal came in a spirit 
of friendliness. 

** We are all gcnng away," she said. ** This 
part of our life seems over." 

" Yes, Geoflfrey told me you were thinking 
of going to a hospital.** 

'* If I can stand iL I am not at all sure that 

■ 

I shall like sick people. Do you know that 
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in a oertdn sense you are responsible for my 
wishing to be a sick-nurse ? " 

" No. How is that ? " 

•* I can't expl^n it. Your serene trust in 
God, I think ; your belief in something higher 
tlian yourself. You taught me how to trust — 
for myself; now I feel impelled to trust Him 
for others too. I used to be dreadfully hurt 
and pained when I saw people in pain or 
suffering, but now I try to think of the 
exceeding weight of glory which lies before 
them. Yes, I am changed in my very soul, in 
the thoughts of n>y brain, and the feelings of 
my heart ; and I have come to thank you, 
Nellie, for all that you showed to me.'* 

" I'm afraid I did very little." 

^^ I could not have put up with a great deal. 
The thing that shook my fsuth was your 
seeming deception when I found out that you 
were Eleanor Maturin ; but I see how difficult 
it must have been for you to refuse, and I 
think we must let Mrs. Pegram accept the 
responsibility." 

** I am very sorry that I jdelded," said 
Nellie, lookit^ down. ^^ It did not seem to me 
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a decmboo it the time ; but t£ ooane it 
md decepdoD nerer floanshcs.*' 
*-' Wdl, it is aH ofct now,** sad Gxistance, 
hrisklr, ** lod we most devote ourselves to the 
foture. And wbat is aU this about Geoffrey ? 
Is it really true that you won*t have anything to 
do intfa him, poor boy ? " 

^Qmte true. But really I don*t think he 
minds very much.** 

^Oh, he wUnds; he is hurt for the time 
being, but it will pass. He says you disagreed 
on a money question, which sounds so funny 
when one thinks of you.'* 

"I don't want to accept any of Mr. 
Beverley's money, that is what it is," said 
Nellie, flushing hotly. "And so few people 
think as I do about it" 

" I don't know why you shouldn't take it," 
said Miss Davenal. ** You could do a lot of 
good with it, you know." 

" My father would not take it," said Nellie. 
"And if he would not, I don't think I can, 
especially as he did not wish me to do so. I 
believe he would not mind my accepting a small 
sum for my individual support — something like 
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a hundred a year perhaps ; but I am certdn 
that he would shrink in his heart from seeing 
me live in luxury ; he would think that Mr. 
Beverley*s money had indeed been a sort of 
curse to my soul." 

** It's very Quixotic," said Miss Davenal, 
" and I don't profess to understand it ; but I 
like to see people true to their principles, so 
Tm not going to discourage you. What does 
Dr. CoUct think of your views ? " 

**I don't think he knows them. I don't 
often see him. He does not come here much, 
and I think he thoroughly disapproves of 



me." 



** I don't agree with you, my child. What 
is wrong with Dr. Collet is that he approves of 
you too much. I have seen him look at you as 
if he would like to eat you up. You are jolie 
i croquer, don't you know ? " 

**But I don't want to be eaten up," said 
Nellie laughing, and Constance noticed that a 
very pretty colour rose to her pale cheeks, and 
that the brightness came back to her eyes when 
she spoke of Dr. Collet's admiration. They 
had been friends for some time ; it was not to 
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""Waca sbs scads tor me— or rather when 
Mrv Ptejam sends for me.** 

** WeSI,** said CoffKraurr farasqoely, *' I think 
£ie ^ being Tcnr faadly treated. We are all 
gcug av:iT ; the engagement b c lw e ei i her and 
Geoofrrv is broken off; and she absolutely 
.refuses to accept the Beverley money. So she 
has a cheerful time before her. You think of 
Mrs. PcgTam*s feelings when she finds that 
poor Nellie is not going to be a rich 
woman! " 

There was a curious change in Dr. Collet's 
face. It was as though some one had lit a fire 
behind his eyes — ^those windows of the soul. 

*^ Do I understand you rightly ? Is Miss 
Maturings engagement broken off?*' 
" Certainly it is." 
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" By— him ? " 

** No, not by him. He is very cut up about 
it. He did not approve of her views about the 
money, and he was logical enough to point out 
that if he took the money in her place she 
would still live upon it as his wife. And I 
believe he said something slighting of Nellie's 
father, whom she adored ; and, altogether. Miss 
Nellie signified that she thought the arrange- 
ment had better come to an end. Good for 
Nellie, don't you think ? " 

"It was very — plucky, very — ^spirited of 
her,'* said the doctor, evidently trying to 
pick his words. " But what is she going to 
do ? " 

" Live with the Pegrams." 

" They will make her life a misery to her — 
except that girl, Augusta, who, it seems, 
worships her and w^ts on her, hand and foot. 
I have been pleased with the improvement in 
Augusta Pcgram." 

** Oh, bother Augusta Pegram ! " said Con- 
stance, irreverently. " What are you going to 
do with NeUic ? '' 

** What am / going to do with her ? 
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Nothing. She would not allow me to help 
her, I am afraid. I offended her past forgive- 
ness some weeks ago.*' 

** I think Nellie b one of those persons who 
may be trusted to forgive anything/* said Miss 
Davenal. ** You might at least help her to find 
a atuadon." 

** I will do my best/* said the doctor, looking 
down. Constance smiled as she said goodbye 
to him, and was very gradous ; but she won- 
dered as she went along the street whether 
Stephen Collet would bring himself to ask 
Nellie's forgiveness. For she knew that there 
had been a terrible scene in which he had 
manifested gross and d^rading suspicion of 
Nellie's int^rity and good faith. 

Perhaps Dr. Collet had some thought of that 
kind in his own mind, for his face was par- 
ticularly weary and sad as he stood on his 
hearthrug and looked out of the window, 
waiting for patients who did not come. He 
was almost tired of King's Thorpe — tired of a 
country practice with its hard work and small 
returns. He had been sending out applications 
for various appointments that he had heard of, 
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and he heartily wished that he could get a post 
in a hospital or in some large town, and leave 
King's Thorpe, with all its bitter memories, far 
behind. 

There was a postman's rap at the door even 
as he waited. A long, blue envelope was 
brought into his room, and his heart sank 
within him as he opened it. Then his brow 
cleared, his eyes sparkled, he gave a kind of 
subdued shout as a relief to his feelings, for all 
was well. He had got an appointment — one 
which he especially coveted — in one of the 
great manufacturing towns in England ; and 
he was almost more ready to try his luck there 
than in London. What a pity that he had no 
one who would rejoice with him ! no one who 
would go with him as friend and companion to 
that busy town ! 

" She's too young," he said to himself, sitting 
down heavily as though oppressed by trouble. 
*' She would never care enough for me to do it. 
Besides, I insulted her — I did my best to 
blacken her character and break her heart ; and 
what possessed me I am sure I cannot tell. I 
must have been mad — mad with jealousy, I 
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^Oii, doctor, if jroo coold bur cone to 
modier, we should be so ^ad. It*s hysietka^ 
and we doD*t know what to do with her ** 

** Fhng a poll of cold water over her ^oe,*' 
said die Spartan doctor. 

** Wc daren't ; she would be so angry if we 
^x>ilt her cloches.*' 

^ Then I shall have to come and do it myself. 
What has brought on this fit of hysteria ? '* 

'' I think it was hearing that Nellie didn't 
mean to accept all that money her grandfather 
left her. Of course Nellie's very good, but I 
don't quite understand her myself, and mother's 
furious." 

** ril come round. How is Miss Maturin 
herself?" 

** She was rather faint. Mother flew at her 
and shook her, and abused her something 
shocking." 
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" rU be there in two minutes. You had 
better go back to your cousin and leave your 
mother alone/* 

He strode out of the house a few moments 
later with a fierce determination to throw 
buckets of water over Mrs. P^ram*s head 
and face if she treated him to any screams. 
Fortunately she had quieted down, and was 
only crying a little and drinking brandy and 
water in a perfectly natural way. He did not 
waste much time over her, but went to Nellie's 
room, felt her pulse, looked at her eyes, and 
then calmly sent Miss Augusta Pegram away, 
although Nellie made some futile objection to 
her departure. 

" I want to speak to you, please,'* he said, 
looking at her full in the face. "Will you 
listen to me for a minute ? " 

" If you wish." 

" Don't turn pale, Nellie. Don't look as if 
you were frightened of me. It cuts me to the 
heart when you do that." 

" I did not know that I looked frightened." 

** You did, indeed. Remember that I don't 
want to frighten you. But I'm so vehement. 
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tD lou, Nellie. 
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get up. Dr. Collet. 

"^ No, oGC voa were imrt — btttenj hnrt. It 
■ujc CO snr best to see lou cry that dsy when 
I » vidkedly acaaod too. I diink your teirs 
c hir jgad me, Ndfie, for I hxwt not been the 

It w» terrible to me to see 
I was brought op in a rough, iU- 
mannered family, and we all growled and 
grumbled and cast abusive accusations at each 
other and thought no more of them ; it was an 
awfully bad preparation for a man when he 
really wants to make a woman happy. If you 
would let me take charge of you, dear, let me 
call you my wife some day, I would try to 
soften the harshness and the roughness — for 
your sake. Could you risk it ? Could you 
bring yourself to try ? '* 

'* I'm not afraid,** said Nellie. 

** Not really afraid of me ? Well, thank 
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God, that*s something to be proud of, con- 
sidering the way IVc treated you. Nellie dear, 
I was mad and foolish and miserable ; but I 
never in my heart believed anything against 
you — I knew that you were as true and good 
and gentle as any girl could be. Tell me agsun 
that you forgive me. Say, * I forgive you, 
Stephen.* " 

" *I forgive you, Stephen * — but I won't say 
it any more. Once is enough. It's all over 
and done with now." 

" You dear child ! Then I may tell you of 
the luck that has fallen in my way. A post as 
stafF-physician, a house, a garden, a regular 
income of six hundred a year ; will you share 
it vnth me — some day ? " 

And of Nellie's answer there could be no 
doubt. 

*'I should never have dared to ask you if 
you had been going to accept all that money," 
he went on. *^ I am thoroughly glad and 
thankful thit you refused it." 

**I am so glad you don't think me quite a 
lunatic — as Geoffrey Davenal did." 

** He is a dunce ; he does not know what he 
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lias tfarovm xway. Nelfie, joa arc werj young, 
dear; but joa arc not kappy here, arc yoa? 
... I want to hasten the day iriien I can call 
yoa mine. Then I hope yoa will be loppy i I 
hope I shall never make yoo miaeraUe again.** 

** Never so long as yoa love me, Stephen,'* 
she said to Imn with a radiant look and smile. 

And in the days to come, although she 
renounced half her inheritance for the sake of 
Geofircy and Mary, who lived at the Lake 
House and loved it as she could never have 
done, her happiness came partly from her love 
for her husband, but partly also from his love 
for her, and the victory over his heart that 
she had won. 



THE END. 
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